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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Building 
of the Great American Life Insur- 
ance Company, San Antonio, Texas 
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Offers: 


COLLECTIVE INSURANCE 
On the Old Line Legal Reserve 
Plan 


Small banks enjoy the benefits of group insur- 





ance under this plan which covers their insur- 


able personnel satisfactorily. | 


Competent, cogent persons who have been 
selling bank supplies and equipment, sta- 
tionery, checks, forms, safes and vaults, ad- 


vertising novelties, etc., by traveling around HA 

amongst the banks could consider our LO 

agency representation which has paid many Leo 
thousand dollars a year in commissions. 
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For particulars address: 


ANY OFFICE OF THE COMPANY ae 
or 


Ben W. Lacy. President. MonrGomery. ALA. 
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ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


HEN Christ was born there bloomed a rose. The fragrance 

from this rose was wafted to the ends of the earth. Touching 

the hearts of men it made the world akin in joy and peace 
and good will. 

Each year on Christmas Day falls a petal from that rose and 
by the sweetness of-its essence recalls men to thoughts wafted by 
hope and faith and love. 

Throughout the centuries at Christmas, superior to sorrow and 
tragedy and suffering, men know happiness, contentment. Every- 
where is evidence that minds are intent on one another’s welfare 
and that there is resolution to aid to the utmost in the attainment 
for everyone of a full measure of gladness. 

Once each year men and women the world over set aside 
the cares and the ambitions which mark our self existence. They 
seek with fervor to catch the spirit of gaiety and merriment which 
through the ages has been inspired by the heaven-sent rose. 

Today men and women walk the streets of cities buffeted and 
frustrated. Disconsolately they have bowed to a fate unkind, and 
with their loss, hope has failed, faith has been withdrawn and love 
denied. Everywhere they hear and see and sense a quickening of 
the tempo of mankind as it lashes itself into a frenzy which passes 
for a holiday spirit. The derelict on his way, uncertain and in want, 
with sorrow and perhaps regret, curses his lot and the selfishness 
of a humanity which not even pauses in its hurried eager striving 
for pleasure. To them merriment and ease seem only as near 
as that sleep where rest and peace is eternal. But to them on 
Christmas Eve from afar will come a call, and with it a joy will 
bring surcease to their woe and for at least on Christmas, a measure 
of that good will which for ages has marked mankind on Christmas 
Day. 

Some mystery of life and love brings a remembrance to jaded 
hearts and for one short day sordidness and selfishness are in the 
background. 

The Spectator officers and its staff, mindful of the part insur- 
ance plays in bringing relief and happiness to thousands upon 
thousands, extends to insurance men, through whose unselfish 
devotion, its mission is advanced, a sincere wish for A Merry 
Christmas. The Spectator hopes that the joy and good will which 
the fragrance of that mystic rose leaf imparts to all on Christmas 
Day may persist through a year of prosperity and happiness. 
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Thomas I. Parkinson, Chairman 


PITOMIZING life insurance devel- 
opments of the year is the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, a convention which 
in point of prestige, interest and gen- 
eral excellence is admittedly unsur- 
passed by any similar assembly in the 
business and professional worlds. 
The twenty-eighth annual convention 
held December 13 and 14 at The 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, 
was, in every respect, up to the stan- 
dard of its distinguished predecessors. 
Unlike last year, when the historic 
sound money resolution was adopted, 
no Page One news stories were de- 
veloped at the 1934 sessions. Interest 
was almost entirely confined to the reg- 
ular program of the addresses as ad- 
vertised, most of which are summarized 
elsewhere in these pages. 
Under the general theme of “Serving 





O. J. Arnold 


Life Presidents’ Annual 


Convention 


“Serving America Through Life 


Insurance” 


Theme of Meeting 


at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 


By A STAFF WRITER 


America Through Life Insurance’, a 
splendid program was assembled which 
succeeded in giving an excellent pres- 
entation of the contribution which the 
institution of life insurance makes to 
public welfare in a variety of ways. 
Beginning with a general review of 
life insurance service as contained in 
the chairman’s address, the details of 
the picture were painted in by succes- 
sive speakers who developed such sub- 
sidiary themes as financial, economic, 
medical and human relation aspects of 
insurance service. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, acting as chair- 
man of the twenty-eighth meeting, car- 
ried out the duties of that office with 
efficiency, grace and wit. It seems that 
the Association has always been for- 
tunate in the ability of its chairmen 





Dan C. Boney 


to invest the sessions with just the 
proper tone and tempo necessary for 
their complete success. 

Mr. Parkinson’s address, previously 
printed in the columns of The Spec- 
tator, admirably set forth, both statis- 
tically and philosophically, the great 
contribution of life insurance to na- 
tional security and individual character. 
Citing disbursements during the past 
year by the companies of some $2,700,- 
000,000 to policyholders for their bene- 
ficiaries and the fact that the public 
purchased $14,000,000,000 of new in- 
surance during the year, the speaker 
pointed with pardonable pride to the 
record of trusteeship thus made by the 
companies. He referred, in passing, to 
the example set by the life insurance 
companies for the benefit of those in- 
vestors whose losses might have de- 
veloped despair of investment safety. 
He stated that the investor who sought 
the greater profit and reaped disap- 
pointing loss cannot escape the lesson 
taught by the experience of our life 
insurance companies with more con- 
servative investments. 

Not all the services of life insurance, 
however, are material, Mr. Parkinson 
said, and went on to describe contribu- 
tions to the basic character of the na- 
tion which properly weighed might be 
found to be even greater than any ma- 
terial thing. In developing this line of 
thought, Mr. Parkinson cited the feel- 
ing of security which life insurance 
inspires and which encourages men to 
take initiative and assume leadership 
in a trying and confusing business at- 
mosphere. The contribution of life in- 
surance to the stabilization and pro- 
tection of family life was named as a 
further service of vast importance to 
the American people. 
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CHART I-- ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS - 1906 - 1934 
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Billions ; Billions 
of Dollars (Of Companies Holding From 91.6% to 98.4% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Compan:es. See Table I) of Dollars 
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In conclusion, Mr. Parkinson stated 
that the life insurance companies are 
preparing to do their part in the re- 
storation of that confidence which is 
now America’s greatest need, but added 
that the task could not be accom- 
plished in the absence of certain funda- 
mental prerequisites. Two vital needs 
for which business is dependent on 
government were singled out for par- 
ticular emphasis by the speaker. One 
was the provision and maintenance of 
a sound and reasonable and stable cur- 
rency, the other was the reasonable en- 








John H. Fahey 
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forcement of contracts as written by 
the contracting parties. 

Upon the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Parkinson then introduced the 
Honorable James L. Ralston, P.C., 
K.C., M.P., remarking that the meet- 
ings have always been the occasion of 
bringing together representatives of 
the business, not only in the United 
States but in the neighboring country 
of Canada. Taking as his theme, “Some 
Obstacles to Recovery”, Colonel Ral- 
ston delivered the opinion that active 
efforts should be directed primarily to- 





Gov. John C. B. Ehringhaus 





wards removing the obstacles to a nat- 
ural revival of trade. He spoke of two 
measures in particular which seemed 
to him to be essential to give natural 
laws a chance to operate. The first was 
the necessity of establishing a measure 
of stabilization between the trading 
countries of the world. The other ob- 
struction referred to by the speaker 
concerned what he termed the appall- 
ing and yet growing barriers of tariffs 
and import restrictions which a world 
of worried nations has built up in their 
(Concluded on page 10) 


Dr. J. S. Bryan 
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The Long Range View 


MPOSSIBLE, of course, but 

what a boon to life insurance 
and to those this institution 
serves if every policyholder might 
be privileged to attend the annual 
convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Espe- 
cially this year when the world, 
led by the United States, appears 
to be turning the long-sought cor- 
ner. Not for a moment will the 
executives turn the first sign of 
prosperity into another Armistice 
Day. They take a long range view 
and plan for conditions which 
may develop, and probably will, 
in 1945 as well as in 1935. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and 
chairman of the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, 
emphasized this thought in his 
opening remarks last Thursday in 
New York when he said: “As we 
look to the future, we may well 
remind ourselves that those who 
would serve America must make 
a continuing effort to determine 
what it is that America needs. 
That is false service which caters 
to wants of the moment and ne- 
glects those less alluring goals 
possessed of more _ enduring 
benefit. 

“Our own experience illustrates 
this important truth, that in busi- 
ness as well as in political life, it 
is not wise leadership merely to 
give a majority of the people 
what they want at a particular 
moment. Undue competition 
among our companies in an effort 
to satisfy the ever increasing de- 
mand for disability protection in 
addition to life insurance, re- 
cently forced us to revise our dis- 
ability coverage because of con- 
siderations, some of which, 
through more intensive analysis 
and clearer executive vision, 
ought to have warned us from the 
outset that we were attempting 
something which, however popu- 


lar for the moment, would not 
ultimately be good for our insti- 
tutions or our policyholders. 

“If this example suggests a 
high standard of executive re- 
sponsibility and of executive vi- 
sion, let us remember that noth- 
ing less will satisfy the demands 
of true service, especially in the 
times through which we are 
passing.” 

It is too much to hope for that 
every policyholder and every pros- 








JOBS 


A good portion of our trained 
thinkers claim that the basis of 
our major economic problems is 
unemployment. 

Today we have too much of 
everything—except jobs. 

Most of our unemployed are 
anxious to work; when they work 
they receive wages; when they 
receive wages we have prosper- 
ity! 

What are the cures for un- 
employment? 

—One school of thought recom- 
mends a 30-hour week; but Union 
leaders, although they are talking 
along this line, don't really want 
it yet. 

—Some economists claim that 
new industries are needed, and 
will come, to take up the slack of 
employment. 

—Others lay stress upon the in- 
activity of capital and claim that 
when our great potential credit is 
put to work again, men will be 
put to work again. 

—Under-consumption is a prime 
cause of our troubles, say more; 
if all the people who still have 
buying power would buy what 
they need, the wheels of industry 
would spin again and all would be 
well. 

—lIn my opinion, all of these 
are contributing factors, and in 
their solution will come an end to 
our present trials and tribulations. 

—Our social system gives every 
man the right to demand a job. 

E. B. TERHUNE 








the Editors 


pect might take a long range view, 
but it is worth remembering that 
the majority of the sixty million 
policy owners in the United States 
have done do and whatever may 
befall these people the owners of 
life insurance will have to be first 
consulted. 

Man, by nature, is so con- 
structed that he will look ahead. 
Lives there one healthy person 
who does not anticipate more than 
his three-score and ten? To ap- 
ply the same philosophy to every- 
day life and to the laws of our 
country which govern our actions 
is something much to be desired. 
Life insurance men throughout 
the nation will help themselves 
and the industry they represent 
by extending the thoughts sug- 
gested by Mr. Parkinson. 


November Fire Loss 


IRE losses in the United States 

during November totaled $20,- 
114,346, according to the estimate 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, based on reports of 
member companies. This figure 
is a total reduction of $2,339,854 
from the losses of Nov., 1933, or 
10.42 per cent. It is 10.29 per 
cent above the losses in October 
of this year. For the first eleven 
months of this year the losses 
have averaged a little less than 
$23,000,000 a month, as compared 
with more than $26,000,000 a 
month in 1933 and more than 
$36,000,000 a month in 1932. 

Losses for the first eleven 
months of 1934 and for each 
month of 1933 and 1932 are 
shown in the following table: 


1932 1933 1934 


Jan. ..... $39,224,783 $35,547,565 $28,002,583 
Feb. ..... 39,824,622 36,661,481 31,443,484 
March .. 49,189,124 35,321,248 31,312,359 
April .... 43,822,283 27,825,970 22,028,943 
May ..... 39,270,524 24,338,714 25,271,459 
June 34,338,670 21,578,609 20,005,692 
Cr 32,982,434 20,004,049 19,484,027 
Aug. ..... 31,425,931 23,626,505 19,613,146 
Sept. .... 30,972,818 20,447,571 16,243,870 
Oct. ..... 30,734,458 21,465,382 18,236,272 
Nov. .... $1,167,708 22,545,200 20,114,346 
11 mos... $402,952,805 $289,271,294 $251,756,181 
Dek. cae: 39,190,506 27,626,439 ....... 
12 mos.. $442,143,311 $316,897,733  ..... 
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Time 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters reports that U. S. Treas- 
ury “Regulations 80" released Nov. 
27, 1934, when read in conjunction 
with the ruling of Commissioner Burnet 
of Oct. 28, 1930, reaffirms the position 
that “where an insured gives up all 
legal incidents of ownership in a life 
insurance policy, other than by testa- 
mentary disposition, then the proceeds 
will not be taxable as a part of the in- 
sured's estate, even though he con- 
tinues to pay the premiums.” 





Leon O. Fisher, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, is elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the company at the annual election of 
directors. 





Walter A. Paxton is elected trea- 
surer of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company and William M. Furey, gen- 
eral agent at Pittsburgh for the com- 
pany, is elected to the board of 
directors. 





William A. Fairlie, formerly with the 
Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is elected agency supervisor of 
the Continental Assurance Company 
of Chicago. 





William DeWitt Mitchell of New 
York, former Attorney General of the 
United States, is elected a trustee of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 





Robert L. Bowen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life special agent in Cleveland, is 
appointed superintendent of insurance 
of the State of Ohio. 





The Mutual Trust Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is elected to 
membership in the Assoc’ation of Life 
Insurance Pres‘dents. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America promotes Assistant Secre- 
tary R. R. Rogers to the position of 
second vice-president and Paul Bestor 
to the position of assistant secretary. 





Robert P. Barbour is elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of that 
body in New York. 





Supreme Court Justice Alfred 
Frankenthaler signs the final order re- 
leasing the Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company from the custody of 
Superintendent of Insurance George 


S. Van Schaick. 





Dan C. Boney, insurance commis- 
sioner of North Carolina, is elected 
pres‘dent of the National Convent'’on 
of Insurance Commissioners, succeed- 
ing Garfield W. Brown of Minnesota. 





The Insurance Department of Ne- 
braska announces that it has com- 
pletely rescinded its former action in 
adopting the nationwide definition 
and interpretation of the insuring 
powers of marine and transportation 
underwriters. 





The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence holds its December round table 
meeting in New York City. 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————! 


HE reaction of the insurance fraternity, 

one gathers, is highly favorable to the 

announcement of Governor Lehman, of 
New York, that he has persuaded George S. 
Van Schaick, superintendent of insurance, to 
remain in office for another year, at least. 

In elaborating on his announcement, Gov- 
ernor Lehman explained that Superintendent 
Van Schaick’s retention of the office was im- 
perative in order that he might be at the 
helm while the Legislature is considering the 
various measures suggested for the improve- 
ment of the supervision of mortgage and title 
guarantee companies in the Empire State. 

For many years the so-called supervision 
of the mortgage companies has been allowed 
to drag along partly under the aegis of the 
state insurance department and partly under 
the hesitant eye of the banking department. 
As a result, it received little attention from 
either and when the deplorable conditions 
| among those companies came to light spokes- 
men for the outraged public were, for a time, 
nonplussed as to where to fix the blame. 

In the end Mr. Van Schaick, who, by gen- 
eral consent, had done an able job insurance- 
wise in meeting the crucial problems of the 
moratorium and its repercussions, stood as 
a target for the embittered mortgage certifi- 
cate-holders of the State. He is an implacable 
sort of a character and won a great many 
friends by his poise and forebearance, but 
that the experience did him, or the insurance 
husiness with which he is primarily identi- 
fied, any good insofar as the public’s attitude 
was concerned is extremely doubtful. 

A divorce of mortgage and insurance af- 
fairs in state supervision would be helpful to 
the institution of insurance. 
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Tide 


In encouragement of cheap long- 
time money for business investment, 
the Federal Reserve Board orders a 


| reduction from 3 per cent to 2!/2 per 
| cent in the maximum rate of interest 
| which may be paid on time and sav- 


| banks. 


ings deposits by Reserve member 
At the same time, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation makes 


| @ corresponding reduction in the max- 


| the 


imum rate that may be paid by state 
banks and trust companies which are 
insured by the corporation, the new 
rates to become effective Feb. |, 
1935. 





The New Deal plan, designed to 
produce a non-fluctuating prosperity 
for the American people, harmony and 
comfort, even distribution of wealth 
for every citizen—the essence, in fact, 
of President Roosevelt's long-range 
recovery program—is announced by 
National Resources Board, of 
which Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 


| the Interior, is chairman. 





Total assets of the 5466 licensed 
national banks operating on an unre- 
stricted basis in the Continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, on 
Oct. 17, 1934, aggregated $24,811,- 


| 390,000, an increase of $3,612,741,000 


| in the amount 


reported by 5057 
Oct. 25, 1933, 


licensed banks on 


| Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. 


| 
| 


O'Connor announces. 





Composite average of 70: industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Dec. 15, 1934, accord- 


| ing to the New York Herald Trib- 


| 


une, closed Monday at 127.83 and 
closed Saturday at 126.84. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week cloced Monday at 
31.38 and closed Saturday at 30.77. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
98.90 and closed Saturday at 98.02. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed- Monday at 93.47 
and closed Saturday at 93.58. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 35!/p per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 33 per cent 
reported last week. 





Wheat and corn showed losses for 
the week on the Chicago Board of 


| Trade in a market that was decidedly 
| unsettled, due to the adjustment of 


December positions and evening up 
by large operators facing the holi- 
days. Wheat prices declined |'/, to 


| 2%, cents for the week, and corn fell 


Ye to 13% lower. 





Cotton futures displayed an up- 


| ward trend most of last week, with 


heavier buying as a result of a vir- 


| tually 10 to | vote among growers 
| in the South in favor of continua- 


| 


tion of the Bankhead act into 1935, 
quotations closing Saturday 5 to II 


| points net higher on March, May and 
| July, and 20 points on October. 
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Life Presidents’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 7) 


frantic striving for self-sufficiency dur- 
ing the last four years. 

The first speaker of the Thursday 
afternoon session was John H. Fahey, 
chairman of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the scope and operations 
of which he described in the course of 
his talk. Mr. Fahey declared that the 
Corporation was devised as an agency 
to meet an extraordinary emergency 
and said it should be kept to that con- 
ception of its functions. The HOLC, 
he said, should complete its work and 
withdraw from the lending field as soon 
as possible, but he added that he did 
not believe that public sentiment would 
permit its withdrawal until it was evi- 
dent that private lenders would carry 
on with lending plans which are ac- 
cepted as eminently fair. In conclusion, 
Mr. Fahey congratulated the life in- 
surance companies on the cooperation 
which they have extended to the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. He urged 
that they renew these efforts vigorously 
in every possible way in order to hasten 
the day when the responsibility for 
supplying mortgage needs would again 
be assumed fully by the private lend- 
ing institutions of the nation. 

Following Mr. Fahey’s address, the 
customary introductions were made by 
the chairman of representatives of 
other organizations. Herbert K. Lind- 
sley, president of the American Life 
Convention, extended the greetings of 
that organization and Alexander H. 
Beaton, spoke on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association 
and Theodore M. Riehle brought felici- 
tations of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





Robert A.: Fraser, M.D. 
Chief Medical Director, New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York 





Karl T. Compton, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
D.Eng. 

President, Massachusetts 

Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Riehle, who is intensely inter- 
ested in the subject of part time and 
unqualified agents took the opportunity 
to bring the underwriters attitude on 
this subject before the President’s As- 
sociation with universal force and clar- 
ity. He spoke as follows: 

“Tt is my honor to extend to you the 
fraternal greetings of the more than 
22,000 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. In the 
past, and also in these proceedings, you 
have used the running caption, ‘Better- 
ment of Life Insurance Service’ — a 
marvelous thought. Your particular 
theme of these sessions is ‘Serving 
America through life insurance,’ a 
strong challenge. Both of these con- 
ceptions characterize all of the highest 


ideals of the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

“The field forces are proud to join 
with you in both of these projects. 


Life insurance companies have demon- 
strated -especially through these past 
five years their essential function in 
serving America. The agents whom I 
have the honor to represent have been 
the servants of both their representa- 
tive companies and the nation. There 
can be no divergence of objective or 
of function. The agency forces and the 
home offices converge on the same ideals 
and you have phrased them most effec- 
tively. 

“You are entitled to receive from 
your organized field representatives a 
report of the state of their organiza- 
tion. I am pleased to give you that re- 
port in one sentence, and in the form 
of an assurance. I assure you that the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, comprising in its membership 
representatives of 242 legal reserve life 


Institute of 


insurance companies, now numbers 22. 
583 paid members as of this morning, 
the highest in the 45 years’ history of 
the Association. (Applause). I assure 
you also that to my own knowledge the 
Association was never more effectively 
organized to assist you in the attain. 
ment of your objectives. 

“Now what do we and what do you 
and what does the National Association 
mean by the phrase ‘Betterment of Life 
Insurance Service’? I would not, of 
course, even attempt to interpret the 
phrase from your point of view, but I 
ask your permission to interpret the 
expression from the point of view of 
the organized Life Underwriters, 
agents, field men, the shock troops at 
the front. 

“For a moment I refer you to the 
remarks of my predecessor in this very 
room a year ago, commenting on sev- 
eral problems which were confronting, 
and, incidentally, still are confronting 
the agency forces. He said, ‘We are be- 
sieged in the field with a demand for 
more men, more manpower, when there 
are a good many of us taking it on 
the chin.’ Time forbids my quoting 
further. 

“T submit to you that three 
problems confront the field forces of 
American legal reserve life insurance: 
(1) Part-time agents in urban centers; 
(2) the elimination of obviously unfit 
agents; (3) the selection of agents. 

“These problems lie for solution, in 
the first instance, on the desks of 
agency officers. You no doubt have seen 
in the insurance press or have been ad- 
vised by your agency department that 
the Life Agency Officers’ Association 


basic 
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Herman A. Behrens 


at its annual meeting in Chicago on 
October 29 last appointed a strong com- 
mittee to study and act upon these 
problems, working toward improvement 
in the personnel of agency forces. 
Great good no doubt will flow from 
that much appreciated action; also, 
you may have noted that a printed 
memorandum has been issued discuss- 
ing these problems in some detail in 
more or less interrogatory fashion. I 
respectfully submit, nevertheless, that 
these problems are of major importance 
to the institution of life insurance as a 
whole and to individual companies, and 
that, therefore, the responsibility rests 
in the last analysis with the highest 
executives of the companies, and that 
last remark I add for three principal 
reasons: 

1. It is in the interest of the public. 
It is the policyholder whose considera- 
tion must be given first place. It is the 
best interests which must be served and 
not primarily the best interests of the 
agency system, although, fortunately, 
there is no conflict between the two 
sets of interests. We must start this 
discussion from the standpoint of the 
policyholder and return to that angle 
at frequent intervals. 

2. A second point of view that must 
never be forgotten is that of the com- 
petent life underwriter in the field. 
The field forces are not only anxious 
their selling technique to 
greater heights, comparable with the 
security of the contracts that you gen- 
tlemen have made it possible for them 
to sell, but also to raise their manpower 
standards still higher to the point of 
public acceptance. 

3. Finally, from your point of view 
I submit of vast importance, is it not 
true that any practical, simple plan 
that will improve the type of agents 
representing this great business in the 
field will automatically help companies 


to raise 
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materially in all phases of their opera- 
tion? It will benefit mortality expe- 
rience; it will lessen claim difficulties; 
better persistency will result. It will 
reduce lapsation and surrender, replace- 
ment, and twisting will be minimized, 
agency turnover will decrease, cost of 
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distribution will gradually decline, and 
finally, flow of quality business will be 
increased.” 
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The Technique of Graphic 
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An Interview With David A. Lunden-Moore 








By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


IFE insurance is an_ intangible 
which you can’t taste, smell, hear 
or handle, but you can see it in 

your mind’s eye if the image is skill- 
fully suggested to you. 

That’s why so-called visual selling 
methods are popular with life insur- 
ance producers. In place of the actual 
commodity, such as an automobile, an 
electric refrigerator, a suit of clothes 
or a parcel of real estate which the 
salesman of merchandise is able to dis- 
play to his prospect, the life insurance 
salesman has to evoke a picture of his 
service before he can get his transac- 
tion under way. 

It can be done by words alone, but 
this is the hard way. In the first place, 
it is difficult to fix a prospect’s undi- 
vided attention on what one is saying. 
[In the second place talk invites argu- 
ment and rebuttal. 


The Easy Way 


It stands to reason that if you can 
get your prospect to look at your prop- 
osition, to examine it visually as he 
does most of the other things he buys, 
you have succeeded in getting through 
the most difficult part of your sale 
without exhausting either your own or 
your prospect’s mental energy. 

Realizing this, the modern life insur- 
ance salesman is keen on graphic sell- 
ing. He knows that one good incisive 
picture, chart or diagram is worth a 
thousand lumbering words. There is 
hardly an important producer today 
who doesn’t build his sale around a 
visual presentation of some kind. 

Unfortunately, many underwriters 
appreciate the principle, but have failed 
to master the technique of graphic sell- 
ing. They are under the impression 
that if they can succeed in shoving any 
kind of a picture under a prospect’s 
nose, they are making a graphic sales 
presentation. 

They fail to realize that a picture, a 
diagram or a graph can be just as dull, 
incomprehensible, or stupid as a disor- 
ganized, unintelligent sales talk. Espe- 
cially is this true of a number of home- 


grown creations of the hieroglyphic 
school—dizzy designs scrawled in pen- 
cil on a sheet of paper cagily borrowed 
from the bewildered prospect. In many 
instances they are as undecipherable to 
the prospect as his stenographer’s 
short-hand notes would be. 

Life insurance is really not such a 
difficult subject as some of these sim- 
plifying diagrams make it out to be. 

Recently your reporter interviewed 
David A. Lunden-Moore, a New York 
underwriter who has a record of proved 
success with visual selling methods, on 
this question of technique. We learned 
that he observes as strict a discipline 
in pursuance of visual selling as any 
agent who is wedded to a standardized 
sales talk. 

“Of course,” Mr. Lunden-Moore said, 
“I use chiefly the charts of my own 
creation, which have since been pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. They 
are all products of my experience in 
the field of life insurance selling and 
are natural, visual expressions of my 
way of selling. They were producing 
business for me long before they came 
to the attention of fellow-underwriters 
who suggested that I make them avail- 
able for general use. 

“You will notice that all three charts, 
‘The Wall of Protection’ which stresses 
the preeminence of life insurance as a 
good investment, ‘The Fountain of Se- 
curity’, which deals with annuities, and 
‘Today and Tomorrow’, illustrating re- 
tirement income insurance, follow a 
definite structure and style. This pat- 
tern is as close to anything resembling 
a ‘plan’ as I have ever used in life 
insurance selling. 

“They are designed so as to (1) pre- 
sent, without any reference to life in- 
surance, a financial problem with which 
the prospect is faced and which he 
must, of necessity, be anxious to solve. 
The next step is to (2) solve this prob- 
lem in terms of a particular life in- 
surance policy. Finally, there is (3) 
a demonstration of how easily and 
cheaply it can be done by the method 
suggested. 


“Trace this formula, for instance, 
throughout my chart ‘Today and To- 
morrow’. There is shown in graphic 
form (1) the problem of a man with 
a capital of $20,000 who is ready to 
retire at the age of 60. It is demon- 
strated that spending at the rate of 
$200 a month, his entire capital—prin- 
cipal and interest—would be exhausted 
within 10 years. 

“Section 2 of the chart shows how a 
retirement income policy obviates this 
situation—giving a man both insurance 
protection for his dependents during 
his productive years and becoming later 
on a source of income for himself—an 
income that he can never outlive.” 

“Section 3 shows plainly how little 
one has to put aside year by year to 
pay for such a policy and provide for 
the fruits which it brings. 

“Now the chart is of outstanding 
value to me in three ways. First, it 
tells completely and comprehensively, 
all I have to say on the subject. It is 
an actual substitute for words. Sec- 
ondly, it is attractive and orderly in 
format and is much more striking and 
easier to follow than any informal 
chart I might try to sketch during the 
height of an interview. Third, it is 
fool-proof—a carefully weighed presen- 
tation which will not permit the pros- 
pect to wander from the subject at 
hand, question any of the facts or state- 
ments there set forth, or take the in- 
terview out of my hands at any time.” 


Time Saving Idea 


It seems to the writer that these 
principles, in substance, might well be 
followed in all forms of graphic pres- 
entations. In other words, a graphic 
device should be an improved, fool- 
proof, time-saving sales talk—a pres- 
entation that arouses immediate inter- 
est, argues the merits of a particular 
coverage in an irrefutable way, and 
brings in the cost item by favorably 
comparing it to the benefits received. 

The wide and effective use which life 
underwriters everywhere have made of 
the Lunden-Moore charts indicates that 
the compiler is using a formula that 
rings so true that it may be applied 
universally. The first three charts: “Is 
Life Insurance A Investment?” 
(Wall of Protection), “You cannot al- 
ways Rely Upon Dividends” and “The 
Fountain of Security’—the latter two 
on annuities—have gone through sev- 
eral printings and are in use by repre- 
sentatives of 150 companies in more 
than 300 cities throughout the United 
States and Canada. The new chart 
“Today and Tomorrow”, which _ illus- 
trates the retirement income policy as 
described above, was published on No- 
vember 1 of this year and has already 
gone through two printings. 


Good 
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Great American Life Insurance 

Company, at San Antonio, Tex., is 
a very successful structure, admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is 
used. 

It not only houses the home-office or- 
ganization but is income-producing by 
affording rental space on the ground 
floor, as well as the typical office floors. 

The architecture is modernized Span- 
ish, entirely fitting and colorful in his- 
toric San Antonio, and meets every 
demand for eff.cient, modern office 
facilities. It is ten stories in height, 
with basement, and is finished with buff 
faced brick on all four sides and 
trimmed with terra cotta. 

The executive offices occupy the en- 
tire tenth floor. In the center is the 
board of directors’ room, which is 
flanked on either side by the private 
offices of the president, chairman of the 
board, executive vice-president, and 
their secretaries. All of the principal 
rooms are paneled throughout in Amer- 
ican walnut, the heating radiators be- 
ing concealed within the panels and 
behind bronze grills. All rooms, includ- 
ing the foyer, are fully carpeted. 

The special features of the office of 
the president, Charles E. Becker, in ad- 
dition to the features mentioned above, 
include a large fireplace finished with 
Verti antique marble, over which hangs 
an oil landscape by a nationally known 


Tire home-office building of the 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


The Great American 
Life 

San Antonio, Texas 
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artist; also an attractively decorated, 
vaulted, plaster ceiling, and special elec- 
tric fixtures. The color scheme is brown 
and cream, with a contrasting note of 
green in the furniture and fittings. 

All the executive offices have an air 
of deep, rich, quiet dignity, which is 
created not only by the use of walnut 
and other good materials, but a!'so 
through a carefully worked out color 
arrangement and well selected furni- 
ture. The ninth and a portion of the 
eighth floors ‘house the general of- 
fices. These are especially arranged 
for the several department heads and 
departmental work spaces. They are 
similarly finished in pleasing archi- 
tectural lines with modern and correct 
color schemes and equipment. In addi- 
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tion to the offices and work spaces on 
the upper floors, there is a large gen- 
eral office on the ground floor, used for 
the city agency. 

Features of: the building which ac- 
centuate the fact that it is the home- 
office of the Great American Life In- 
surance Company include a large pic- 
torial map of the United States in an 
artificially lighted alcove in the ground 
floor lobby, the central figure of which 
is a large Indian head—the “Great 
American.” Cast bronze plaques with 
similar Indian insignia are frequently 
used throughout the decorative ar- 
rangement of the building. It is the 
emblem of the company. Of note in ex- 
terior appointments is the large neon 
roof sign which reaches the length of 
the building, one hundred feet. This 
sign is a landmark not only for resi- 
dents of the city but for air-mail and 
commercial passenger planes. 

The Great American Life Insurance 
Company will complete the current 
year with a gain in outstanding busi- 
ness of over forty per cent. From the 
standpoint of liquidity it will enter the 
new year with a financial structure 
which can enthusiastically be claimed 
as second to none—with a ratio of as- 
sets to reserve liabilities higher than 
the average possessed by all insurance 
companies operating extensively in the 
state in which the Great American is 
home-officed. 





PLAN IS NOT THE THING 


By WALTER CLUFF 


ERE are the records of two rep- 
i resentatives submitted for one 
month: 

Agent No. 1—57 calls; 33 interviews; 
80 hours worked; 23 applications; 
$31,5CO volume. 

Agent No. 2—311 calls; 87 inter- 
views; 200 hours worked; 6 applica- 
tions; $6,750 volume. 

These two men have been in the life 
insurance business about the same 
length of time. They work in about the 
same kind of territory. They possess 
about the same qualifications. I know 
them both intimately. Why the differ- 
ence in their monthly report? What is 
the trouble? Wherein lies the cause 
for this great difference? There is trou- 
ble, of course, with both of these men, 
but vastly more trouble with No. 2 than 
with No. 1. 

Bear in mind that this difference is 
not accounted for in difference of abili- 
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ties of these men. I want to repeat that 
they are just about equal so far as 
ability is concerned. 

Agent No. 2 shows the same weak- 
ness and failure in adjustment to the 
spirit of the times that a lot of other 
representatives show. Undoubtedly, in 
line with the suggestion he has been 
given, he planned his day’s work every 
night, or at least he thought he planned 
his day’s work. 

It used to be, when prospects were 
more numerous, that if a man knew 
exactly who he was going to call upon 
the next day, and based upon what in- 
formation he had regarding his pros- 
pects, had selected in each case a defi- 
nite need for insurance, that he had 
taken a long step in assuring himself 
of a profitable day’s work. The plan 
was the whole thing, and was consid- 
ered to be almost an automatic guar- 


antee of success. Now, that is all 


changed. Today, the plan in and of it- 
self must take second place. We do 
not write insurance today as we have 
formerly written it. The plan is not 
the whole thing. The important thing 
is the intelligent energy expended in 
the selection of the material around 
which the plan revolves. 

Who are your prospects? How dis- 
criminatingly and how intelligently 
have they been selected? Didn’t Agent 
No. 2 waste a lot of his time on un- 
profitable material? Didn’t Agent No. 
1 make a careful selection? He got an 
application from nearly 50 per cent of 
those he called upon. I want to say 
now, there is absolutely no excuse for 
men, as experienced as is Agent No. 2, 
to make 311 calls and only get six ap- 
plications, to say nothing about hav- 
ing 87 interviews and writing only 
$6,750 of business. He simply went 
around in circles; he was dizzy headed; 
he seemed to know nothing about the 
conditions, financial or economic, of his 
territory; his selection of prospects 
was evidently a game of blind man’s 
buff. 
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Life Insurance in Economic Crises 


Record Through Five Depressions As Told in 


Address 


Before Life Presidents’ Convention 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Vice-President and Mathematician, The Mutual Benefit Life 


DESIRE to study the perform- 

ance of life companies during 

depressions is not stimulated 
necessarily by a morbid curiosity for 
a close examination of the tragedies 
of enterprise and experience when 
there is equal opportunity to turn the 
eye of contemplation upon the ad- 
vances and achievements of the last 
century. It is, therefore, with the pur- 
pose of attempting to discover whether 
an examination of the behavior of the 
life insurance business during the 
various major and minor depressions 
which have punctuated our economic 
history can give us instruction or in- 
spiration as we wrestle with present 
problems and look forward to the in- 
evitable expansions and depressions of 
the future. 

Such a retrospect is worth while be- 
cause of the tests which 
crises apply to our investment struc- 
ture. Some investments are admittedly 
inappropriate for a life company’s 
portfolio. Others, affected by a specula- 
tive phase, serve well during a period 
of aggressive activity but are sub- 
jected to a genuine trial during a 
period of reaction, with greater or less 
resulting strain upon the resources of 
the owner companies. 


successive 


Test of Agency Strength 


Then again a period of retrenchment 
and diminished business activity is a 
test of agency strength, resource, and 
initiative. In eras of buoyant pros- 
perity, characterized by a keen and 
widespread appreciation of the merits 
of life insurance protection as was in 
evidence, for example, in the years 
1919 and 1920, agents may tend to be- 
come order-takers and find their in- 
comes substantial with relatively low 
effort. It remains for the conditions 
peculiar to the other swing of the 
economic cycle to determine whether 
the agency organization is so soundly 
and broadly conceived as to overcome 
in some degree and by not unreasonable 
effort, the difficulties and obstructions 
of the depression period. 

The economic existence of the agency 
force may depend upon its fitness to 
continue its functions under the less 


auspicious circumstances, and the eco- 
nomic future of the companies will de- 


pend upon the vigor with which their 
agents, through background, training, 
and courage, rise to the challenge of 
harder times. Crises automatically 
identify the fittest of the agency or- 
ganization and the business will suffer 
less from adverse industrial and fi- 
nancial conditions in proportion to the 
extent to which it has been previously 
fortified by strong, loyal, and _ intel- 
ligent field representation. 


Trial of Principles 

And, in the third place, each depres- 
sion furnishes a trial of operating 
principles, related to policy contracts 
and underwriting. Unsound contrac- 
tual provisions and underwriting pro- 
cedure are not readily exposed in their 
true light during a time when business 
is being written on an expanding scale. 
The fallacies of operation may not be 
suspected until a period of stress calls 
attention to them and another page is 
written in the book of wisdom that is 
the produce of experience. Familiar 
examples are the drastic modifications 
in disability and annuity business 
which have been found necessary as 
the life companies have passed through 
the five-year period just ended. 

Some brief attention will 
specific 


now be 


given to events of United 





John S. Thompson 





States 
practicable 


economic history. It is_ not 
within the limits of this 
discussion to include reference to the 
Canadian side of American history. 
This might well be made the subject 
of a separate article. Life insurance 
statistics are based on compilations 
published by the Spectator Company 
of New York in their Insurance Year 
Book. Inferences based on such aggre- 
gates will naturally be different from 
those drawn from the observation of 
individual companies. 

Before proceeding to a direct con- 
sideration of the contribution of life 
companies to the histories of the sev- 
eral depressions of the last century, it 
may be worth while to get a broad view 


of the growth of the life insurance 
companies as compared with the 
growth of other indices of achieve- 


ment and progress. Prior to the cur- 
rent crisis, there may be said to be 
three distinct periods of development 
with different rates of growth of the 
aggregate assets of all life companies; 
1845-1870, 1870-1885, and 1885-1929. 


Growth of Assets 

During the first quarter-century, the 
accumulation of assets took place at 
a rate more rapid than that which 
characterized the growth of such com- 
mercial facilities as the railway and 
telegraph. During the 15-year period 
following 1870, the rate of expansion 
of life insurance reserves was retarded 
by the difficult conditions of that era 
but beginning about 1885, a rate of 
progress was resumed which, while less 
vigorous than that prior to 1870, was 
of such force that the aggregate assets 
were doubled approximately every nine 
years until the economic pressure of 
1929 and later again slowed down our 
rate of accumulation. 

Thinking in terms of annual produc- 
tion instead of total accumulations, we 
may observe the same three periods of 
development: the growth of new busi- 
ness prior to 1870 was much more 
rapid than the expansion of agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, or mining pro- 
duction and was, in fact, at a rate 
which was almost identical with the 
rate of development of the production 
of the telephone, automobile, radio, and 
airplane—many years later. The new 
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business of the two decades following 
the Civil War was distinctly out of 
line with both the period which pre- 
ceded and that which followed it. With 
some recessions which will be com- 
mented upon later, the annual produc- 
tion steadily increased until after the 
Great War. None of the aforesaid re- 
cessions were serious enough to prevent 
the almost continuous growth of assets 
and of insurance in force. The re- 
markable expansion which followed 
the war and continued with unabated 
vigor up to the present depression is a 
matter of common appreciation. 


Crisis of 1857 


The boom which ended so disas- 
trously in 1857 began, practically, with 
the California gold rush in 1849, which 
drew adventurers from all parts of the 
world. The whole country became ab- 
sorbed in the promise of great and 
rapid wealth. It is estimated, also, 
that from 1850-1857 the production of 
gold in the United States amounted to 
about $400,000,000, an unprecedented 
increase in the gold supply. This sud- 
den access of wealth in itself furnished 
an extraordinary stimulus to business 
and was accompanied by steadily-ris- 
ing prices. The banking facilities 
more than doubled in the ten years 
ending in 1857. The degree of pros- 
perity kindled the enthusiasm of even 
the more conservative until it cul- 
minated in an orgy of riotous specula- 
tion. The first indication of the break- 
down was the failure of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company, whose funds had 
been used largely in the construction of 
railways. This event in turn threat- 
ened the existence of the State Bank of 
Ohio and from that point, the incidents 
were those which are common to every 
depression: accumulation of goods, de- 
pressed prices, idle mills and factories, 
bankruptcies, and shattered confidence. 
The consequences of the panic were felt 
in England, where the suspension of 
the Bank Act, passed as recently as 
1844, was necessary to save the fi- 
nancial structure of Great Britain. 


Crisis of 1873 


After the end of the Civil War the 
extension of the nation’s activity to the 
industrial conquest of the great West, 
as well as the economic reorganization 
of the East, had far-reaching effects 
upon the development of the United 
States during the post-war period. 
During the decade ending with 1872, 
extensive grants of land and loans of 
port of Middle Western and Pacific 
railroad enterprises, and the effects of 
the extraordinary further extension of 
railway transportation were immedi- 
ately apparent. New mining areas 
were opened up in Colorado, Nevada 
and other Western states. The assimi- 
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lation of the plains led to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and ranching in 
the rich areas of the Middle West. 
The railways, tempted by the newly- 
created opportunities and encouraged 
by the governmental assistance which 
had been so generously bestowed, ex- 
tended their lines beyond the immedi- 
ate needs of the areas upon which they 
had entered. In due course, the ex- 
cessive railway building, inflated credit, 
and fluctuating currency, and the lav- 
ish sinking of capital in the opening 
of the new farm lands and in the re- 
adjustment of manufacturing enter- 
prises to new conditions, all coming 
after the enormous cost of the War, 
finally resulted in the panic of 1873. 
It was precipitated by the failure of 
the financiers of the Northern Pacific: 
Railway in September of that year 
and in the next few years vitally af- 
fected every economic activity in the 
country. The fundamental industries 


were prostrated and the mercantile 


failures were numerous and serious. 
The country’s banking systems were 
practically shattered. The acute phases 
lasted until about 1878. 

The trend of the life insurance busi- 
ness during this period was not ex- 
actly parallel to that of other business 
organizations nor of industry and 
finance as a whole. There had been 
very few failures during the decade 
following the panic of 1857. On the 
contrary there was genuinely healthy 
growth and many new companies were 
formed. 

No less than 21 of the most promi- 


nent companies of the present day 
were organized in the two decades 
prior to 1861. Following the Civil 


War, life insurance prospered as never 
before and great expansion, in many 
cases unwise, was the natural conse- 
quence. At the close of 1869, 110 com- 
panies were competing for business as 
compared with the two or three which 
represented the business of life insur- 
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ance a quarter-century earlier. Even 
if the country as a whole had not been 
on the verge of the most severe depres- 
sion there would certainly have been 
trouble in the life insurance business. 
The growth in the number of com- 
panies had been too rapid and too many 
of the new companies were in the hands 
of incompetent men. 

Before the onset of the financial de- 
pression which affected all enterprises, 
30 life companies had failed. When 
the general hard times set in and fail- 
ures in all lines became frequent, the 
rate of insurance failures was accele- 
rated. In 10 years ending with 1877, 
a total of 71 life insurance organiza- 
tions had closed their doors. A few 
failures of rather prominent companies 
followed in the subsequent years as a 
result of conditions arising in the pre- 
decade. Altogether, in the 25 
years following the Civil War, over 
80 companies went out of existence 
through receivership proceedings, in 
addition to 14 which passed out by the 
more creditable process of reinsurance 
in companies which survived. 


vious 


Regardless of whatever economic 
parallels may be recognized between 
the current depression and that of 


1873, the internal conditions peculiar to 
the life insurance business, which have 
been described in the preceding para- 
graph, are sharply differentiated from 
the state of seasoned strength and sta- 
bility with which the life companies 
approached the present period of re- 
action beginning in 1929. 

The concrete results of the 1875 
crisis were a continuous reduction in 
the volume of new business from 1869 
until 1878, in which year the total new 
business was little more than one- 
quarter of that of 1869, and a reduc- 
tion of the total business in force from 
a maximum in 1872 to a minimum in 
1879. 

Crisis of 1893 


This world-wide disturbance may be 
said to have commenced with the fail- 
ure of the great banking firm of Bar- 
ing Brothers in London in November, 
1890, in consequence of the collapse of 


the South American (chiefly Argen- 
tine) securities which that firm had 
been promoting. This event precipi- 


tated liquidation of merchandise and 
securities throughout the world. 

The life insurance companies were 
not involved in the commercial troubles 
of the time except insofar as their 
new business was reduced because of 
reduced purchasing power and their 
assets depreciated because of reduced 
earnings and lower property values. 
New business increased in each suc- 
cesive year, except in 1895 and 1896, 
and other progress in- 
creased continuously. 


measures of 











1. The long-range survey indicates that 
the life companies have experienced a de- 
velopment which, as to rapidity and sound- 
ness, compares most favorably with other 
fundamental enterprises. 


2. In the 50s the life insurance business 
was prehaps not deeply enough grounded 
in the economic life of the nation to ex- 
hibit the results of the crisis of 1857 as 
fully as might otherwise have been the 
case. 


3. The only decrease in aggregate assets, 
which has so far been observed, occurred 
in 1877 as.a result of the panic of 1873, justly 
regarded as the most severe of all crises 
previous to that now current. 


4. Payments to policyholders during the 
‘70s were a larger proportion of admitted 
assets than at any time since, not excepting 
the remarkable year of 1932. 


5. During the crises of 1873 and 1907, 
special troubles peculiar to life company 
operation were superimposed upon the gen- 
eral economic unsettiement. For this rea- 
son, life companies appear to have felt 
more than the average effects of the re- 
spective periods of hard times. 


6. The conspicuously strong and construc- 
tive showing of the life companies during 
the last five years, as compared with the 
trend of other recognized indices of national 
welfare, should be abundantly satisfactory 
to both policyholders and company man- 
agers. 








Crisis of 1907 


The attitude of the Federal Admin- 
istration toward the large corporations 
during the first decade of this century 
was alarming to the holders of cor- 
poration securities. The country was 
generally prosperous, although an un- 
duly large proportion of banking funds 
was tied up in New York in Stock Ex- 
change securities. Unsettled business 
conditions were reflected in the stock 
market and the resultant collapse of 
prices affected the position of certain 
large-scale speculators. 

Many now active in the life insur- 
ance field recall the abnormal condi- 
tions to which the business was subject 
in the first decade of this century, apart 
from the economic influences just de- 
scribed. The highly competitive nature 
of the business for some time prior to 
1907 resulted in excessive acquisition 
costs and other unsound practices and 
brought on the Armstrong Committee’s 
investigation of New York* companies. 
Corrective measures were introduced 
which profoundly affected life company 
operation both in New York and else- 
where. These influences were for the 
most part constructive but, at the mo- 
ment, the companies were subjected to 
unfavorable publicity and the volume 
of new insurance was reduced in 1905, 
1906 and 1907. The salutary nature 
of the changes introduced at this time 
is indicated by the seady progress made 
thereafter, for the new business, total 
business and total assets increased 
without interruption during the period 
affected by the 1907 crisis. 














It is unnecessary to review the con- 
ditions leading up to the present eco- 
nomic disturbance other than to say 
that the complicated nature of modern 
industry, the extreme subdivision of 
labor, the non-liquidity of capital and 
labor, the narrow margins of profit 
under modern competitive conditions, 
and the general sensitiveness of the 
economic structure, all profoundly ag- 
gravated by the dislocation of relations 
between individuals and nations in con- 
sequence of the great War, have had 
the usual effects—the vicious circle of 
contraction, reduced purchasing power 
and destruction of confidence, and the 
final condition of paralysis in which 
we have found ourselves and from 
which we may now be, more or less 
happily emerging. 

New life insurance business declined 
after 1929, but it did not suffer as 
much as the incomes from agricultural 
and manufacturing activities or total 
bank clearings or the total national in- 
come. The continued growth of total 
assets, notwithstanding the dimunition 
of total insurance in force, signifies 
the increased importance of annuity 
business in reent years. 


Conclusions 


1. The long-range survey indicates 
that the life companies have experi- 
enced a development which, as to ra- 
pidity and soundness, compares most 
favorably with other fundamental en- 
terprises. 

2. In the ’50s the life insurance busi- 
ness was perhaps not deeply enough 
grounded in the economic life of the 
nation to exhibit the results of the 
crisis of 1857 as fully as might other- 
wise have been the case. 

3. The only decrease in aggregate 
assets, which has so far been observed, 
occurred in 1877 as a result of the 
panic of 1873, justly regarded as the 
most severe of all crisis previous to 
that now current. 

4. Payments to policyholders during 
the ’70s were a larger proportion of 
admitted assets than at any time since, 
not excepting the remarkable year of 
1932. 

5. During the crises of 1873 and 
1907, special troubles peculiar to life 
company operation were superimpoed 
upon the general economic unsettle- 
ment. For this reason, life companies 
appear to have felt more than the av- 
erage effects of the respective periods 
of hard times. 

6. The conspicuously strong and con- 
structive showing of the life com- 
panies during the last five years, as 
compared with the trend of other rec- 
ognized indices of national welfare, 
should be abundantly satisfactory to 
both policyholders and company man- 
agers. 
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Prudential’s Changes In 
Ordinary Policy Forms 


Company Announces New Rates 
Effective January |; Cash Sur- 
render Values Affected 


James F. Little, vice president and 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, has announced to the com- 
pany’s field force changes in Ordinary 
policy forms, rates and values effective 
January 1, 1935. In making the an- 
nouncement, Vice President Little said, 
in part: 

“Experience in recent years has in- 
dicated the advisability of certain 
changes in Ordinary policy forms, 
which will be put into effect as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1935. Also, the probability that 
satisfactory investments will in the fu- 
ture be obtainable only at lower in- 
terest rates, makes it desirable to in- 
crease premium rates, (effective as of 
January 1, 1935) in order that reserves 
for insurances and annuities may be 
carried on a lower interest basis. 

Policy Forms 

“Owing to a change in the valuation 
basis and some increase generally in 
surrender charges, the non-forfeiture 
values will usually be different from 
now in effect. Cash surrender 
and paid-up values are sometimes 
greater and sometimes less than the 
present scale. Extended insurance pe- 
riods are generally, but not always, 
greater, sometimes to a substantial ex- 
tent. 

“The period in the provision for the 
company’s option to defer payment of 
cash values has been changed from 90 
days to 6 months, except where state 
laws require the retention of the 90-day 
period. 

“Under the new policy form the in- 
sured is given the right to surrender 
the policy or change the plan or amount 
of insurance without the consent of the 
beneficiary, except in those cases where 
the right to change the beneficiary has 
not been reserved. 

“The guaranteed rate of interest al- 
lowed on policyholders’ funds and divi- 
dends left with the company has been 
reduced to 3 per cent. The phraseology 
of the disability clause has been modi- 
fied in order to clarify the intent, but 
the benefit continues to provide for 


those 


waiver of premium only in event of 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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NOVEMBER NEW LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION 
GAINS 9.4% IN FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS OF 1934 


Although new life insurance produc- 
tion for November was six-tenths of 
one per cent less than for November of 
last year, the volume of new production 
for the first eleven months of 1934 
showed an increase of 9.4 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1933, 
according to the report forwarded by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce for official use. The 
report summarizes the new paid-for 
business records—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 42 
companies having 83 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

Ordinary and Industrial insurance 
both showed increases last month, ac- 
cording to the report. For November, 
new Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$443,157,000 against $436,723,000 for 
November of 1933—an increase of 1.5 


per cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $205,463,000 against $202,843,000— 
an increase of 1.3 per cent. Group 
insurance, however, was $28,137,000 
against $41,483,000—a decrease of 32.2 
per cent. The total new business writ- 
ten by the 42 companies for November 
was $676,757,000 against $681,049,000 
—a decrease of six-tenths of one per 
cent. 

For the first eleven months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$7,766,856,000 this year against $7,097,- 
346,000 last year—an increase of 9.4 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $5,053,856,000 against $4,- 
668,989,000—an increase of 8.2 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $2,287,356,000 against $2,126,844,000 
—an increase of 7.5 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $425,644,000 
against $301,513,000—an increase of 
41.2 per cent. 





Eubank Appointed 
Downtown Manager 


Jerry Eubank, nationally known life 
underwriter, has been appointed by 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America as manager in the Downtown 
Agency in New York City. The an- 
nouncement from the company, and 
from Johnson & Higgins, respectively, 
follows: 

The Prudential Insurance Company 





Gerald A. Eubank 


announces, with regret, the resignation 
of Johnson & Higgins as general agents 
in New York City, effective December 
31, 1934. 

During the seven years of its exist- 
ence, this Agency, under the manage- 
ment of Gerald A. Eubank, has been 
one of the company’s leaders in pro- 
duction. 

In order properly to handle the large 
volume of business on the books, and to 
continue uninterrupted the contracts 
of and service to the many brokers do- 
ing business through the present J. & 
H. organization, the Prudential an- 
nounces the establishment of a new 
“Downtown Agency” under the man- 
agement of Mr. Eubank. 

Mr. Eubank will have associated with 
him in the “Downtown Agency,” H. G. 
Henderson and L. P. Robinson, as well 
as the other members of the present 
staff of the J. & H. Life Department. 

The Prudential “Downtown Agency” 
will take over all Prudential life busi- 
ness of the J. & H. Agency located at 
67 Wall Street, and will commence op- 
erations under the new arrangement 
January 2, 1935. 

From the Agency 

Effective as of December 31, 1934, 
Johnson & Higgins have resigned their 
Agency for the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. They will con- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Provident Mutual Announces New 
Premiums and Cash Values 


Changes Computed on 3% Interest Basis 


The Provident Mutual Life has announced a revision of rates and values to 
become effective March 1, 1935. The new premium rates and cash values will 
be computed upon the 3 per cent interest basis. In making the announcement 
to the company’s representatives, President M. A. Linton, said in part: 

“Commencing with new insurance issued on and after March 1, 1935, the 
Provident Mutual’s premium rates and cash values will be computed upon a 
3 per cent interest basis. The reason for this important change is the lowered 
level of interest rates available on the conservative type of new investments 
suitable for a company of our type. As we look forward ten, twenty or thirty 
years to the interest rates that may be earned upon the reserves that will 
accumulate upon the business we shall be writing from now on, the change will 
be recognized as a wise and conservative one.” 

The effect of the change in premium rates and cash values is”illustrated 
below for four popular forms of policy on a $10,000 basis. 


ORDINARY LIFE 





———Age 25 = Age 35 — —Age 45 — Age 55——— 

New Old New Old New Old New Old 

Gross Premium $196.10 $173.60 $258.80 $228.90 $367.20 $326.10 $568.20 $507.50 

10th year C.V.. 980.00 890.00 1,460.00 1,350.00 2,120.00 2,020.00 2,900.00 2,810.00 

20th year C.V 2,300.00 2,130.00 3,270.00 3,100.00 4,410.00 4,260.00 5,510.00 5,400.00 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Gross Premium $295.90 $253.50 $357.90 $309.50 $454.30 $398.30 $626.50 $556.60 

10th year C.V 2,080.00 1,840.00 2,320.00 3,110.00 2,910.00 3,620.00 3,470.00 

20th year C.V... 5,040.00 4,560.00 5,660.00 7,230.00 6,880.00 8,240.00 8,000.00 
ENDOWMENT AT 65 

Gross Premium $236.30 $209.10 $335.10 $297.70 $540.00 $484.40 $1,143.90 $1,041.70 

10th year C.V.. 1,430.00 1,310.00 2,300.00 2,180.00 4,080.00 3,970.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 

20th year C.V 3,400.00 3,200.00 5,440.00 5,280.00 10,000.00 10,000.00  ........ cccueeee 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Gross Premium $476.30 $432.10 $494.90 $446.20 $540.00 $484.40 $663.80 $594.40 

10th year C.V 4,070.00 3,960.00 1,070.00 3,950.00 4,080.00 3,970.00 4,080.00 3,980.00 


20th year C.V 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 


The same scale of surrender charges is used under the new policies as under the old ones, 
except in the case of the Protector policy where slight adjustments have been made. 


New PROTECTOR Rates 
The Protector policy, like the other policies of the company, will be changed 
to a 3 per cent basis. A few specimen rates and values for the new Protector 
policy are given below: 


— Age 25 Age 35 — - Age 45 — Age 55—— 
New Old New Old New Old New Old 
Initial Premium $154.10 $136.50 $212.80 $191.10 $317.10 $286.80 $502.30 $465.80 
Third and Later 
Premiums ‘ 200.30 177.60 263.90 233.30 373.60 331.40 579.40 514.90 
10th year C.V.. 910.00 820.00 1,380.00 1,290.00 2,040.00 1,960.00 2.810.00 2,750.00 
20th year C.V 2,240.00 2,070.00 3,210.00 3,050.00 4,350.00 4,220.00 5,450.00 5,360.00 


In all cases the initial premium for the new Protector will be lower than 
the corresponding gross premium under our present 3% per cent Ordinary Life 
Along the lines recently announced, a 20-year Family Income agree- 


policies. 
ment has been added to the Protector policy when desired. 





miles and spent 96 days in the field, 7 


Wrote 386 Applications 
in Five Months of 1934 

J. Walter Barnes, of Washington, 
Pa., representing the and 
Traders Life Insurance Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., leads the company’s 
field agents by writing $657,500 paid- 
for business of personal production 
during the period April 15 to Sept. 30 
During this time Mr. Barnes 
worked an 


days of clerical work, 21 days deliver- 
ing policies and during that time wrote 
386 applications and made 434 inter- 


Farmers views, whicn resulted in the above 


quoted amount of paid-for business. 
The new business of the Farmers and 
Traders Life for the first 11 months of 
1934 is than double that of the 
same period for 1933. Figures as of 
Nov. 30, 1934, show $34,678,593 of 
business in force, a gain of $1,361,353 
for the first 11 months of the year. 


more 
inclusive. 
took a two weeks’ vacation, 


average of 16 hours daily, made 134 
public 


addresses, drove over 25,000 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
Dividend Schedule 


In spite of the unfavorable conditions 
in the investment field and the trend 
toward lower interest rates, President 
Walter LeMar Talbot of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life has announced that the 
company will pay to its policyholders 
generally in 1935 the same dividends 
they received in 1934. The customary 
increase provided by the progressive 
scale will be set back one year. Spe- 
cifically the new dividend scale, ef- 
fective January 1, 1935, will be the 
same as for 1934 diminished by the 
amount of one year’s progression. The 
first dividend will be similarly modified. 

Adjustment will be made, however, in 
the dividends on policies carrying the 
extremely liberal disability income bene- 
fits—issued between January 1, 1921, 
and June 30, 1930. The policies in this 
class, in the recent experience of this 
and other companies, have contributed 
relatively little to surplus. It is our 
view that equity to our policyholders 
in general requires a proper adjust- 
ment of in the group enjoying 
these special benefits, a kind of cover- 
age no longer to be had at any price. 
This adjustment will not apply to disa- 
bility policies providing waiver of 
premiums only. 


cost 


New Sales Aids Book 


Recently introduced to the Field was 
State Mutual’s new sales aids book, one 
of the most compact, and according to 
acknowledgments from general agents, 
the finest example yet developed of this 
kind of sales help. The book, which 
was sent to all general agents, is in 
loose-leaf form, of black leather, and 
the uses for which material was pub- 
are indicated, and methods ac- 
tually in use in State Mutual’s agency 
offices are described. 


lished 


Pan American Managers 


The appointment of three new mana- 
gers for the Pan-American Life is an- 
nounced by Manager of United States 
Agencies Theodore M. Simmons. Wil- 
liam H. Byler of Sedalia, Missouri, suc- 
ceeds E. E. Van Natta as manager in 
that city, Mr. Van Natta having been 
transferred to Washington, D. C., as 
manager there. Boucher R. Wright 
has been appointed manager in Ander- 
son, Indiana and surrounding territory 
and S. Willis Robinson in the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina district. 
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For the Client Who 
ls About to Lapse 


Conservation, in recent years, has be- 
come an agency problem rivaling in 
importance that of selling. Try this 
one on the next client who serves warn- 
ing on you that he plans to lapse a 
part or all of his insurance holdings, 
gleaned from the Prudential “Bulle- 
tin.” Ask him to be examined by his 
physician, just so that he may be as- 
sured of a fair chance of passing when 
he decides to renew his insurance. In 
some cases the policyholder will let well 
enough alone; in others a doubtful 
opinion will keep the business in force. 
There are too many optimists in the 
world—men who know they are going 
to live to be a hundred. A reminder 
that insurance is a valuable property 
and a property that is denied to many 
who would dearly like to possess it 
will be, in most cases, worth while. 


The Planners and 
What to Tell ‘em 

Whenever a man says: “See me after 
the first of the year,” or, “I expect 
to take out some more insurance in the 
near future,” he has one foot in the 
examiner’s office and will proceed doc- 
ilely enough if the salesman knows 
the answers. It may not fit every case, 
but a recent tip in “Onward,” published 
by the Bankers Life Company, appears 
to cover a fair proportion of such cases. 
The suggestions advanced through this 
medium follow: 

“Have you ever had a prospect say 
to you, ‘Mr. Salesman, I’m planning to 
do something like that, but not just at 
the present time’? 

“Of course you have met the planner 
—time and time again. And naturally 
enough, you have tried to devise some 
way to bring him out of the hazy fu- 
ture and down to the brass tacks of 
right now. 

“Because we know this is true, we 
are interested in passing along this 
idea to you: When the prospect tells 
you about his plans, try answering him 
in this vein: ‘That’s fine, Mr. Prospect. 
I’m glad to know that you are looking 
ahead and making plans. That justifies 
my understanding of you as a thought- 
ful man. It shows, too, that you know 
the value of a plan. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Prospect, nothing is ever 
done without a plan. 

“*But, Mr. Prospect, no matter how 
fine a plan may be, it is valueless until 
something is done about it—until it is 
put to work. As it stands today, would 
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your plan provide a living for your | 
wife and children? Would it pay you | 


a retirement income? 


“‘No? Then it’s time that your plan | 


should be put to work, isn’t it?’ ” 


Moro Castle Victim Protected 
Under Extended Insurance 


An aftermath of the noted Morro 


Castle steamer fire was the payment of | 


a $2,500 claim by the Pan-American 


Life on a policyholder drowned follow- 
The insured’s policy | 


ing the disaster. 
had lapsed and was on extended in- 
surance and the policyholder, evidently 
thinking the policy valueless, had de- 
stroyed it. A sister, the beneficiary, 


discovered the evidence of the policy’s | 


existence and upon inquiry found it to 
be in force and filed claim papers. 


Four Concrete Reasons 
for Policy Ownership 


“T don’t sell life insurance,” Ted 
Riehle once said. “I sell homes, a cheer- 
ful fire, a garden to be enjoyed at the 
end of an active day.” Some folk, how- 
ever, will not be able to visualize all 
that life insurance as an idea can mean. 
For the man who likes his benefits 
served in more tangible form try this 
from the “Pelican”: “Three thousand 
dollars of life insurance will pay $50 
a month rent for five years or $25 
a month rent for ten years. - % 
Explain to farmers that $3,000 of life 
insurance will provide $50 a month for 
five years which will enable the wife 
to employ a man to run the farm.... 
Take a list of prospects who have mort- 
gages on their homes. . Fit a life 
policy into the framework of your pros- 
pect’s home instead of a sheriff’s plas- 
ter. ... Would an employee be willing 
to take two dollars and a half less 


salary a month if his employer agreed | 


to pay his salary of $100 a month to 
his widow for one year?” 


M. Albert Linton to Head 
Financial Independence Week 


Henry E. North, chairman of the ex- | 


ecutive committee of the Life Agency 
Officers Association, announces that M. 
Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


will be chairman of the committee in | 
Independence 


charge of Financial 
Week. Other members of the commit- 
tee and the date of Financial Inde- 
pendence Week will be announced later. 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


UR little circle of financial sophis- 
ticates thought it was about the 
best joke yet. This lad was just out of 
the army and had little or no business 
training. He did, however, have $500 
of perfectly good American cash and a 
rather determined mind to keep it and 
so he asked several of us if, in our 
opinion, the Bank of the United States 
would be a safe place to deposit this 
modest fortune. He was generally ad- 
vised, ha! ha! to have no fear—excuse 
me while I laugh—go ahead my boy 
and cease your worrying. As I re- 
member it, one of the financial advisers 
who was something of a humorist sol- 
emnly cautioned the young fellow to 
think twice before entrusting the 
money to this institution and he did so. 
In fact, he decided in favor of another 
depository and three days later the 
walls of the Bank of the United States 
came tumbling down. 
* * * * 
HIS little true story is recalled 
merely to emphasize the fact that 
few of us are as smart as we believe 
ourselves to be and that few of the rest 
of the world are as dumb as we might 
be inclined to estimate. Now, the cir- 
cumstances and business conditions 
prevailing at the time were unusual. I 
had heard of bank failures even back 
in those comparatively steady days but 
such catastrophies were, in my mind, 
native to the South and West and to 
small private banks. The episode did, 
however, impress me with the great 
responsibility and opportunity of the 
life insurance agent, considering the 
thousands of young men of modest 
means who never encounter an insur- 
ance salesman and who are capable of 
buyiny and paying for a nest egg. 
LITTLE higher up in the earning 
brackets will be found club and 


lodge members and men _ personally 


| identified with business stationery who 
are natural prospects for every alert 


salesman and who are by no means 
neglected, but among the group I have 
in mind will be found a great reservoir 
of legitimate prospects to whom life in- 
surance is merely a phrase. And all 
they want to know about it is a bare 
outline of its essential safety and ob- 
vious benefits. Their marriages are not 
listed in the papers and they do not 
belong to country clubs, but their money 
and health qualify them. 
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Illustrations of the new scale follow: 
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DIVIDEND SCALE S25 Endowment at Age 85 per $1,000 
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s os . Prem. 20.22 22.95 26.48 31.13 37.36 45.87 57.61 74.05 
effect for the dividend year 1935, a 1 2.84 2.88 3.00 3.20 3.52 4.20 5.32 6.80 
TF > wente , q 2 2.90 2.95 3.06 3.26 3.59 4.31 5.45 6.93 
slightly revised scale from that ef 3 2.90 2.95 3.06 3.26 3.59 4.31 5.45 6.93 
fective during the current year. The 4 2.96 3.03 3.18 3.41 3.83 4.63 5.82 7.37 
age d - oa @ 1 5 3.02 3.13 3.30 3.58 4.07 4.96 6.20 7.81 
reductions in payments vary from 6 3.10 3.22 3.42 3.74 4.31 5.28 6.57 8.25 
: . 7 $8.17 3.32 3.56 3.92 4.58 5.63 6.95 8.69 
pe cent bad ~ much as 10 per cent, 8 3.26 3.42 3.70 4.10 4.85 5.98 7.32 9.11 
depending, in the main, on the length 9 3.33 3.54 3.84 4.31 5.14 6.29 7.70 9.53 
, : : 3.42 3.65 { 53 5. 62 8. .07 
of time the policy has been in force. = {2345 4130 488 S78 6.92 8.27 10.00 12.69 
Interest allowed on proceeds of poli- 20 4.54 5.14 6.04 7.15 8.40 9.95 12.23 14.78 
cies and dividends left with the com- 
pany to accumulate at interest, will be 
» : 925 — 
at the rate of 4 per cent in 1935. In = Suuite Sues ti on 
1934, 4% per cent was allowed. The 255 Age ot keue——— 
following table shows the percentage Ags 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
wilioadl : 9235 naa » Prem. 30.07 32.83 36.17 40.34 45.69 52.83 62.66 76.59 
reduction in the 1935 scale from the mi. OS aah Gas Baa Eee 4a Ae Ge 
1934 scale for representative policies: 2 3.17 3.2 3.51 3.80 4.48 5.58 6.98 
3 3.17 3.3 3.51 3.80 4.48 5.58 6.98 
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End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 6 3.62 3.7% 423 4.76 5.65 6.81 8.29 
Age $ % % 7 3.78 3.5 4.50 5.10 6.05 7.22 8.77 
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en 0.07 1.9 0.58 6.5 15 5.45 5. 7.14 8.08 9.15 10.49 12.79 
ee 0.13 2.4 0.78 6.0 20 6.80 7. 9.07 10.01 11.12 12.65 14.48 
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Gis seheuate ‘ , 5 3. 2 3.61 3.62 3.67 3.76 4.01 4.63 5.66 7.03 
3 3.61 3.62 3.67 3.76 4.01 4.63 5.66 7.03 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 4 3.89 3.92 3.97 4.09 4.39 5.06 6.10 7.46 
End of 1 Yr. 20Yr.  § (420 4.8 428 Gan C77 Sap 6388 791 
Age $ Te $ % 7 4.88 4.90 4.98 5.16 5.59 6.39 7.42 8.86 
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* GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS « 


Field Force! 


—and new records! 





ahead of the first 10 months of 1933. 
greater than that for October last year. 
secutive month in which production gains were made by The Guardian's 


A SOLID YEAR OF CAINS! 


During the first 10 months of 1934, Guardian paid production was 46% 


October paid production was 61% 
And—October marked the 12th con- 


1934 has been a good year for The Guardian Life! The Company’s assets 
have passed the $100,000,000 mark. New business-producing contract forms 
have been added to the wide variety of Guardian policies. 
grown. The entire Company looks forward to 1935—its 75th Anniversary Year 


Man-power has 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established i860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
INCREASES RATES 


Announcement has just been made 
by the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company that effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, there will be a general 
increase in premium rates except for 
Insurance Income Form. On the In- 
surance Income Form, the maturity 
cash values have been increased about 
7%, so that the somewhat larger in- 
crease in the guaranteed cost rates for 
this form is offset by a substantial in- 
crease in values. 

Participating rates by this plan have 
also been increased because of the in- 
crease in maturity values. Cash values 
have been reduced only between the 
twelfth and nineteenth years, remain- 
ing the same at all other points. 

On the Insurance Income Form, the 
increase in maturity values has pro- 
duced a proportionate increase of about 
7% in the cash values at all durations. 
A brief comparison of the new and old 
rates and Insurance Income Maturity 
Values, follows: 


Comparison of Annual Premiums—Guaranteed 
Cost—Plan O 


Ordinary Life Life 20 Payments 


-_— 


Per Cent Per Cent 











Age New Old Increase New Old Increase 
20 «$13.48 $13.01 3.6 $21.38 $20.25 5.6 
30 17.64 16.92 4.3 26.05 24.56 6.1 
40 25.05 24.26 3.3 33738 31.95 4.5 
50 38.08 37.27 2.2 45.03 43.77 2.9 
60 61.24 60.44 1.3 64.80 63.79 1.6 

Convertible to 65 Term 10 Years 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Age New Old Increase New Old Increase 
20 $10.86 $10.86 ‘ $8.08 $8.05 0.4 
30 13.75 13.39 2.7 8.71 8.67 0.5 
40 19.02 18.64 2.0 11.88 11.74 1.2 
50 28.67 28.24 1.5 21.59 21.21 1.8 
60 44.88 43.86 2.3 

Insurance to 65—Male 
Per Cent 
Age New Old Increase 
20 $18.18 $17.17 5.9 
30 26.09 23.81 9.6 
40 41.70 38.3 8.8 
50 78.94 73.84 6.9 
60 260.48 253.26 2.9 
Comparison of Insurance Income Maturity Values 
Male Female 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Age New Old Increase New Old Increase 
55 $1,630 $1,550 5.2 $1,769 $1,670 5.9 
60 1,458 1,370 6.4 1,595 1,490 7.0 
65 1,297 1,200 8.1 1,425 1,320 8.0 
70 1,155 1,060 9.0 1,267 1,180 7.4 

Announcement has also been made 
that the dividend scale for 1935 under 
participating insurance will be the 


same as that effective during 1934. For 
1935, the company’s interest payments 
will be on a 4% basis. Dividends left 
with the company at interest under 
participating policies, will accumulate 
at 4% interest from the policy anni- 
versary in 1935 until further notice. 
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Franklin Life Appointment Bankers Life Conducts 


Prudential's Changes in 
Ordinary Policy Forms 
(Concluded from page 17) 


total and permanent disability prior to 
age 60. 

“Due primarily to the reduction in 
the interest rate assumed in the calcu- 
lations, premium rates have been mod- 
erately increased. Notwithstanding this 
increase, the premium rates will remain 
among the lowest quoted for partici- 
pating insurances. 

“The dividends illustrated in the 1935 
dividend pamphlet for a twenty-year 
period have been arrived at by a suit- 
able adjustment of the dividend scale 
currently in use for policies issued at 
the present lower premium rates. Divi- 
dend figures based on current experi- 
ence are particularly unreliable as an 
indication of future costs of insurance 
because of the uncertainty of the trend 
of future interest rates and other fac- 
tors. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, therefore, that the dividends used 
in these illustrations are in no sense 
estimates or guarantees of the com- 
pany’s dividend action in future years, 
as future dividends must depend en- 
tirely on future experience. 

“Rates for single premium life and 
refund annuities and for the retirement 
annuity have been moderately increased 
due to the use of a lower rate of in- 
terest. Cash values under the retire- 
ment annuity have been moderately 
reduced.” 


Eubank Appointed 
Down-Town Manager 
(Concluded from page 17) 


tinue their activities in life insurance, 
both as to ordinary life and group and 
and pension insurance. 

Gerald A. Eubank, who has been as- 
sociated with Johnson & Higgins as 
Manager of their Life Department for 
the past seven years, and to whose ef- 
forts J. & H. largely attribute-the very 
considerable success of the Prudential! 
Agency, has been appointed Manager 
of the Downtown Agency for The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
and carries with him the good will and 
best wishes of Johnson & Higgins. 


Help for the Needy 
The Employees’ Association of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, is again follow- 
ing a custom of many years by ap- 
propriating one month’s dues to the 
distribution of baskets of food to un- 
fortunates on Christmas Eve. 
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C. W. Bonifield, formerly a special 
representative of the General Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Co., has accepted 
an appointment as a unit manager in 
the F. J. Budinger agency of the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. Bonifield has been in the life in- 
surance business in Chicago for the 
past ten years. He started with the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Co. and 
remained in that organization which 
was taken over by the General Amer- 
ican. 


Educational Conference 


Under the personal direction of Ben 
Williams, educational director, the 
Bankers’ Life Company of Des Moines 
ended a five day educational course in 
San Francisco, Friday, Nov. 23. The 
meetings were held in the Palace Hotel, 
with the assistance of A. F. Smith, 
manager at San Francisco for the com- 
pany, and were attended by represen- 
tatives of the company from Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake City as well as 
San Francisco. 





we know it. 








Chis ts Fair Warning 


The New Year will be upon us before 


Resolutions will be the 
order of the day and 
this is a gentle re- 
minder, should the 
Life Insurance sales- 
man care to make 
one. 


What could be better 
than to resolve to 
see that Everybody 
Insurable 1s Insured? 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EpWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















FOURTH EDITION 


THE AGENTS KEY 
TO 


FIRE INSURANCE 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR 


For the past seventeen years this has been the 
standard text and reference book of fire insur- 
ance for the use of agents and brokers in the 
solicitation and writing of business. 


It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date, and republished, with the inclusion of 
much added new material, in a larger size, and 
containing more than 570 pages. 


“One of the two most valuable books in 
the library of the Insurance Society of 
New York.”’—Eastern Underwriter. 


Price, per copy, $3.50 


Liberal discount on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 
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NOT FOR THE 
MIDGET-MINDED 


A New York life insurance company wants 
twenty new producers. These men will be 
given direct contracts with the Home Office. 
Each week they will receive—free—leads 
developed from an advertising campaign 
that really sells life insurance. 


No matter how successful you are, you might 
do better—as one of those twenty new pro- 
ducers, perhaps. Write today. Let a Vice 
President tell you the story in a personal 
interview. 
{ddress Box 77, c/o 
THE SPECTATOR 








56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia | 

















The Life Insurance Year Book 
1934 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


56th and Chestnut Sts. 
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WHAT DO THEY 
MEAN TO YOU?... 


Many Annuity forms to supply the « 
rent demand tor investment 11 
Insurance; 

$500 Policies: 


Monthly Premium Payment Plan with 
no minimum; 


Salary Savings: 


Life Expectancy Plan; 

Family Income: 

Many Juvenile forms issued fro 
to age 15; 


Retirement Incomes: 

\nd many other plans: 
IN A COMPANY THAT OFFERS THE U1 
MOST IN SAFETY AND SECURITY 
Chev mean considerable t ] 
otter to his clients 


ORDINARY 


» the man w has then 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Coimpam 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
WwW. L. MOODY, IR... President F. B. MARKI E, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
FE. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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How Veteran Agents 
Can Be Remotivated 


Individual Attention and Re- 
lief From Excessive Con- 
servation Work Vital Factors 


General agents and managers must 
discard all accepted methods, theories 
and practices in dealing with the older 
agents who have suffered as a result 
of the depression, Paul Loder, mana- 
ger, Philadelphia agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, declared at the 
December round-table meeting of the 
Managers Conference of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters. 

The subject at the session held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford was “Motivating 
the Established Agent” and the ques- 
tions were propounded by Al Moore, of 
the New England Mutual, with Loder 
and John Adams, of the Aetna Life, 
doing the answering. 

Mr. Loder likened the older agents 
to pathological cases and said that 
what was needed was sympathetic in- 
terest and reconstruction along careful 
and conservative lines. He declared 
that agents, when they entered the 
business 10, 15, 20 or 30 years ago, had 
been told that if they worked hard and 
applied themselves assiduously to the 
business, that when they reached a cer- 
tain age they would be financially in- 
dependent and able to retire. 

Then along came the depression and 
they found their financial structure 
torn down, brick by brick. They found 
themselves living on the first floor with 
the garage only big enough to hold one 
car. 

“Our first thought,” said Mr. Loder, 
“was one of merely putting on pressure. 
Of using the old method. Telling the 
agents that everything was okay and 
just to work harder. But the ordinary 


method of stimulation did not revive 
business. 

“We felt that it was something 
deeper. We found that the men were 


suffering from shellshock. Just as in 
the war, the soldiers, when they found 
that their old protection against artil- 
lery fire was of no use, became shell- 
shocked, so did these men when they 
found their business structure tumbling 
There was nothing they could 
do to stop it. 


down. 


“These men were becoming nervous 
wrecks through their conservation 
work. They had been making just as 


many calls and seeing just as many 
people. 


But in all those calls, they 
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were listening to the sad tales of their 
policyholders. They couldn’t sit there 
like wooden statues. They had to sym- 
pathize with the men. And you can’t 
keep that up long without beginning to 
feel the strain. They would come back 
at the end of the day, emotionally worn 
out and tired and having accomplished 
nothing. 

“They needed sympathetic interest 
and reconstruction along careful and 
conservative lines. The old methods of 
dealing with the older agents had to be 
discarded completely. 

“First of all, we took the entire con- 


servation work off their shoulders. The 
office, we told them, would handle it all 
for them. That relieved their minds. 

“If the agent had a big list of policy- 
holders, most of whom had gone 
through the same thing that the agent 
had, the latter’s attention was diverted 
to the policyholders’ children. And sev- 
eral months work on children is enough 
to revive any man’s interest in life in- 
surance. The children had had no 
disaster. 

“What the older agents need is (1) 
a new field of work and (2) a new 
method of working,” Mr. Loder said. 








NYNL’s 


man. 


a long time. 


IN ACTION 


of new business. 


Simple - - - 








A Leader... 


IN COMPETITION 


“Pave the Way” Mail Advertising Service 
had a distinct honor conferred upon it recently when 
it was awarded first place among all the direct mail 
exhibits at the 1934 convention of the Life Advertisers 
Association in Memphis, Tennessee. 
who chose “Pave the Way” as the best mail advertising 
service were a life insurance agency manager, an adver- 
tising agency executive, and a newspaper advertising 
Many NYNL fieldmen have been giving “Pave 
the Way” first place in their prospecting programs for 


“Pave the Way” is divided into two types of letters— 
one designed merely to introduce the salesman, the 
other aimed at getting replies. 
does its job cannot be measured objectively, but the 
effectiveness of the latter type is ably demonstrated by 
the results obtained from 11,282 typical letters mailed 
out. These letters produced 2,429 replies and $1,006,658 
The average policy sold was $3,185. 
Further analysis showed that for every 100 names cireu 
larized, approximately $10,000 of insurance was written. 
Every eighth prospect called on became a policyholder. 


Flexible - - - 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacswert 


STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


The three judges 


How well the first type 


Effective 
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Metropolitan Life Will Adopt 


3 Per Cent 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company announced on Tuesday of this 
week that on Jan. 1 it will adopt an 
interest rate of 3 per cent for comput- 
ing premiums and reserves on new 
ordinary policies. Heretofore, the com- 
pany has used a 3% per cent basis. 
The effect will be an increase in premi- 
um rates, averaging about 6% per cent. 
Policies issued prior to Jan. 1 will not 
be affected. The announcement reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“For some time, due to prevailing 
conditions, the rate of interest return 
has been decreasing. Coincident with 
this, there has been a scarcity of new 
suitable investments similar to those 
obtainable in the past and this situation 
may extend over a considerable period 
of time. 

“Premium rates and 
cause of this probable continued down- 
ward trend of interest rates, the com- 
pany will adopt, as of Jan. 1, 1935, an 
interest rate of 3 per cent for comput- 
ing the premiums and reserves on new 
policies issued in the ordinary, inter- 
mediate and special class branches of 
the ordinary department. The new rates 
necessitated by this action will be ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, 1935. The increase in 
premium rates will average about 6% 
per cent. 

“Surrender values—Experience dur- 
ing the last few years has demonstrated 
that the withdrawal features of life in- 
surance policies have been too much 
emphasized at the sacrifice of the pri- 
mary purpose of furnishing permanent 
life insurance protection. It has be- 
come evident that undue liberality has 
developed in the last decade in connec- 
tion with cash surrender values. Poli- 
cies issued at the new rates will, there- 
fore, contain a new scale of values. 
Such scale, in general, produces lower 
values than our present scale at the 
early durations and higher values after 
about the fifteenth year. The reduction 
is greatest in the second year as the 
new scale provides second year values 
only where the reserves are relatively 
high. For example, life, whole life paid- 
up at age 85 and long term endowments 
will carry second year values only at 
the higher age. 

“New policy forms—Coincident with 
these changes all policy contracts have 
revised, phraseology improved 


reserves—Be- 


been 


and the policies made more adaptable 
to present day conditions and to insur- 
ance programs. 


Interest Rate 


“A few other minor changes have 
been made; for instance, the suicide 
clause has been changed from one year 
to two years except in two states where 
the law limits it to one year. 

“Premiums for the double indemnity 
benefit will hereafter vary with the age 
at issue instead of being constant for 
all ages as at present. These premiums 
in general will be lower at the young 
ages than the present premiums, but 
higher at the older ages. Instead of 
charging twice normal and three times 
normal premium for the hazard in- 
volved under certain occupations the 
scale of premiums will be 1% times 
normal and 2% times normal, thereby 
giving the applicant in many cases a 
slightly lower rate. 

“Certain changes have been made in 
the occupational ratings in a general 
endeavor to keep these ratings as close 
to current conditions as possible. Most 
of these changes produce more liberal 
ratings than were previously in effect. 

“The company has prepared three 
new plans of insurance: a family pro- 
tection policy, a new and improved 
educational fund policy and a retire- 
ment income policy. The family protec- 
tion policy is designed to provide an in- 
come to the family of the insured dur- 
ing the period of greatest dependency, 
with a substantial cash payment avail- 
able at the end of the income period. 

“The educational fund policy is de- 
signed to provide an income during the 
period when college or other education- 
al expenses are incurred, and in addi- 
tion, to provide a means of support for 
the child from the death of the insured 
parent to the college age. It is written 
to mature in from five to 20 years, ac- 
cording to the duration chosen by the 
insured. 

“The retirement income policy is de- 
signed to provide a retirement income 
for the insured, and at the same time 
provides a substantial amount of life 
insurance payable in the event of death 
prior to maturity date. It is offered 
with maturity ages 55, 60 or 65, for 
both male and female lives. 

“The retirement deferred annuity 
will be discontinued. Regular single 
and annual premium deferred annuities, 
with or without guaranteed minimum 
return, will be offered in the future. 
These contracts provide retirement an- 
nuities at a low premium as they pro- 
vide for no cash surrender value and 
will be non-participating. They further 


provide for the election of an optional 
commencement date within certain lim- 
its. The annual premium deferred an- 
nuities provide for paid-up deferred an- 
nuities for reduced amounts in event of 
default in premium payments. Imme- 
diate annuities both with and without 


guaranteed minimum return will be 
continued at somewhat increased pre- 
miums.” 


Canada Life Continues 
Present Dividend Scale 


The Canada Life has announced that 
the present dividend scale will be con- 
tinued for the first six months of 1935. 
The maturity and persistency dividend 
principles are also being continued. 

The rate of interest on dividends and 
proceeds of policies left on deposit with 
the company will be 4 per cent per an- 
num where interest payments become 
payable during the first six months of 
1935. 


Continental Assurance Dividend 


Continental Assurance Company has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend, 50 cents, payable Dec. 31 to stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 15. 

Written business in the ordinary de- 
third more in 1934 
than in 1933. Lapsation of policy- 
holders is one third less. Increase of 
business in force more than trebles the 


partment is one 


1933 gain. 


Named Dallas Manager 

F. L. Euless, for the past twenty-five 
years in life insurance business in Dal- 
las, has been named manager of the 
Dallas branch of the Life Insurance 
company of Virginia. He succeeds Bert 
Jones, resigned and has charge of 50 
counties in Northeast Texas. 


Long-Time Record Broken 

The E. F. White Agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Dallas, Texas, 
has broken an 88-year record of that 
company by writing more than $4,000,- 
000 business during the first year’s 
operation. 


Central Life Appointment 

Ed Ferguson, of Irwin, Ferguson & 
Ross, agency of the Central Life of 
Iowa, at Wenatchee, Wash., has been 
appointed general agent for the com- 
pany at Spokane. 
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Forbush Retires from 


Royal Exchange Jan. | 


Arthur Waller to Succeed Him 
as U. S. Manager; Elwell and 
Stevens Also Promoted 


Announcement was made last week 
of the retirement on Jan. 1 of Gayle T. 
Forbush as United States manager of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpo- 
ration, the Car & General and the 
State Assurance Company, and as pres- 
ident and director of the Provident 
Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Forbush 
will be succeeded by Arthur Waller, 
who has been assistant United States 
manager since 1919. 

Other changes effective upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Forbush include the 
appointments of Edward W. Elwell as 
assistant United States manager of the 
Royal Exchange and of the State As- 
surance and vice-president of the Pro- 
vident Fire, and Russell E. Stevens as 
assistant United States manager of the 
Car & General. 

Mr. Forbush began his insurance 
career as a fieldman with the German- 
American Insurance Company in 1892. 
He joined the Royal Exchange as New 
England general agent in 1905 and 
came to New York in 1918. He was 
appointed assistant United States man- 
ager in 1919 and became United States 
manager in 1924. He is considered an 
authority on fire insurance rating and 
the history of the business and has 
been prominent in organization affairs. 

Mr. Waller joined the Royal Ex- 
change in 1901 as an examiner, having 
been with the Lancashire Insurance 
Company for four years previously. In 
1916 he was appointed superintendent 
of agencies in the Western Department 
and in 1919 was made assistant United 
States manager. He was appointed 
assistant manager of the State Assur- 
ance and vice-president of the Prov- 
ident Fire in 1924. 

Equity Representatives Are 
Elected to Reliance Boards 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of Ellery C. Huntington, Jr., 
and Grant Keehn to the boards of di- 
rectors of Reliance International Cor- 
poration and Reliance Management 
Corporation to fill the vacancies cre- 
ated by the resignations of L. Boyd 
Hatch and Melvin E. Sawin. Messrs. 
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Huntington and Keehn represent the 
Equity Corporation, which last week 
announced the acquisition of approxi- 
mately one-half of the common stock 
and more than 20 per cent of the pre- 
ferred stock of Reliance International 
Corporation, which controls Reliance 
Management Corporation. 


Ralph J. Hall Joins Aero 
Insurance Underwriters 


Appointment of Ralph J. Hall as 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Aero Insurance Underwriters has been 


announced by Manager George L. 
Lloyd. Mr. Hall succeeds Donald M. 
Stewart, who was transferred to the 


home office following the resignation of 
his brother, Lindsay M. Stewart, who 
has been appointed managing under- 
writer of a large group of insurance 
companies and Lloyds, which has been 
formed in London to transact aviation 
insurance. 

Mr. Hall has had a distinguished 
career in aviation, commencing with his 
service in the Thirty-fifth Aero Squad- 
ron during the war. He was for many 
years with the Curtiss Wright Flying 
Service, is a captain in the Air Corps 
Reserve, a member of various aeronau- 
tical societies and is the holder of a 
transport pilot’s license. He has been 
connected with his present firm for the 
past year in the capacity as a consult- 
ing engineer. 


Sets Deadline for Company 
Reports in Mo. Rate Case 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.—The 140 stock 
fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Missouri which are affected by 
the adverse court decisions in the liti- 
gation involving the Hyde 10 per cent 
reduction order of October, 1922, have 
been directed by Circuit Judge Nike G. 
Sevier, of the Cole County Circuit 
Court to make reports to his court not 
later than February 15, 1935, of all 
premium refunds still due to their Mis- 
souri policyholders in the old rate case. 

L. H. Cook and H. P. Lauf, Jefferson 
City attorneys, have been named by 
Judge Sevier to serve as special com- 
examine and verify the 
reports made by the companies as to 
their refunds. Under the court order 
the companies must pay the amount 
found to be due as soon as the com- 


missioners to 


missioners verify the report. 


Van Schaick to Remain 


Head of New York Dept. 


Governor Lehman Issues State- 
ment Commending Adminis- 
tration of the Superintendent 


George S. Van Schaick, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, will remain as head of the New 
York State Insurance Department, at 
least for the period of the ensuing leg-, 
islative session, it was announced this 
week by Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 
In the following statement, he said: 

“George S. Van Schaick, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance since 1931, when 
he was appointed by Governor Roose- 
velt, has for a long time been eager 
to be relieved of the great responsi- 
bilities and unusual demands of his of- 
fice. On his shoulders has been placed 
one of the most gigantic administrative 
tasks in the history of the state and 
he has handled and discharged the 
heavy responsibility of his office with 
unusual devotion to the public interest. 

“At the legislative session which is 
about to commence, I intend again to 
make every effort to secure sound legis- 
lation affecting guaranteed mortgage 
certificates and the many other activi- 
ties coming under the supervision or 
jurisdiction of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. To lose the benefit of Mr. Van 
Schaick’s experience and knowledge 
during this transition period, when the 
Legislature will give consideration to 
the many recommendations submitted 


by the Governor, by the Moreland 
commissioner and by the legislative 
committee, would be contrary to the 


interest of the people it is desired to 
protect. His familiarity with the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and departmental 
administration makes him invaluable 
during the next few months. 

“T am, therefore, glad to announce 
that I have prevailed upon Mr. Van 
Schaick once more to subordinate per- 
sonal considerations and to remain as 
head of the department for the period 
of the ensuing legislative session.” 





National Fire Dividend 


The National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share, pay- 
able Jan. 2, 1935, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 20, 1934. 
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State Supervision and 
the Insurance Broker 


Brokers, in their efforts to raise the 
standards of their business, have the 
hearty sympathy of the New York In- 
surance Department. In fact, as Sup- 
erintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick pointed out last week in 
his address before the Brokers’ II class 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
the insurance department plays an im- 
portant part in helping brokers to re- 
alize their ideal of a _ professional 
status. In its capacity of licensing 
persons who wish to become brokers, 
the insurance department, it might be 
said, lays the groundwork for such a 
reputable status by limiting admittance 
only to those who qualify in competence 
and trustworthiness. 

William Schiff, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
in describing the function of the broker 
at the insurance commissioners’ meet- 
ing in Florida recently, said that the 
broker serves in a capacity which 
might be likened to that of a lawyer or 
a large advertising agency. He advises 
his clients on the type of insurance 
they require, and purchases that in- 
surance at the lowest possible cost com- 
patible with sound protection. His is 
the job of representing his client and 
any company affiliations are only in- 
cidental thereto. 

Mr. Van Schaick enlarged upon this 
description somewhat by saying that 
the broker is not only agent for the 
insured but also his technical adviser 
and immediate recipient of his insur- 
ance funds. He said that those who 
are engaged in the insurance business 
are acting for the most part as fiduci- 
aries. The assured who accepts a 
policy from the company that issues it 
has no part in its construction. On 
that account he feels that in his ca- 
pacity as one party to a vital contract 
he must have recourse to capable and 
reliable assistance and advice. He con- 
sults his broker. 


How the Department Tests 
Qualifications of Broker 


Here lies the responsibility of the 
insurance department, for by virtue of 
Section 143 of the Insurance Law an 
insurance broker is any person whom 
the superintendent of insurance has 
certified to be competent and trust- 
worthy to act as such consultant in 
such manner as to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the insured. In 1928 the legis- 
lature laid upon the superintendent the 


duty of requiring persons aspiring to 
be so certified to furnish concrete proof 
of their qualifications through the 
medium of a written examination. 
Mr. Van Schaick then described the 
development of the department’s pro- 
cedure in these written examinations. 
Formerly, he said, the questions were 
long, ambiguous, involved and in his 
opinion generally inadequate as a test- 
ing device. Some attempt had been 
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The Employers’ 


To you and you, in fact to every 
person in the insurance business 
The Employers’ Group extends 
the greetings of the season. It of- 
fers you this month its house or- 
gan, The Employers’ Pioneer, 
“gift wrapped” and with a 
sprinkling of Christmas senti- 
ment in addition to timely ar- 
ticles on live topics. A practical 
gift for your own Christmas 
stocking, because it may help you 
increase your Own earning power. 
Drop a card to the Circulation 
Department, 110 Milk Street, 
Boston, for your free copy. The 
Employers’ Group includes The 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., The 
Employers’ Fire Insurance 


Company and the American 
Employers’ Insurance 
Company 














made to test competency, but no effici- 
ent scheme of testing trustworthiness 


had been devised. After due delibera- 
tion it was decided to divide the exam- 
ination into two parts, Part I consist- 
ing of fifteen questions designed to test 
competency and Part II of ten ques- 
tions to test trustworthiness. It also 
was decided to stop asking factual, 
academic questions and to ask instead 
practical ones involving wherever pos- 
sible hypothetical situations such as the 
broker might encounter in everyday 
business. By this means the examinee 
was required to apply his knowledge 
rather than merely to recite it. 


Questions Exert Positive 
Instructional Influence 


Another improvement in examination 
technique, Mr. Van Schaick stated, was 
the wording of questions so as to elim- 
inate largely the element of guessing. 
Any questons which leads the examinee 
to infer an answer is excluded. Also, 
in line with sound testing methods, the 
examinations now begin with one or 
two fairly simple questions, since it 
has been found to allay to some extent 
uncertainty and anxiety on the part of 
the examinee as he encounters the ques- 
tion sheet. This better enables him to 
do his best work on more difficult por- 
tions of the paper. Each test as now 
compiled consists of a fairly equal 
number of easy, hard and moderately 
difficult questions so that those who 
have superior knowledge are able to 
display it. 

Every question should as far as pos- 
sible serve two functions, he said. It 
should ask for information and at the 
same time leave in the applicant’s mind 
when the examination is over a residue 
of correct knowledge. By eliminating 
quessed answers, the form of the ques- 
tions, regardless of the applicant’s an- 
swer, exerts a positive, instructional 
influence upon those who take the ex- 
aminations. 


The Department's Test 


for Trustworthiness 

Of particular interest were Mr. Van 
Schaick’s remarks concerning the test- 
ing of trustworthiness. He said that, 
as it concerns the broker and his re- 
lationship with the insurance depart- 
ment, the companies and their agents 
and the broker’s clientele, trustworthi- 
ness is largely determined by his ap- 
plication of the Insurance Law—Sec- 
tion 38 which regulates the handling of 
premium moneys, Section 65 governing 
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the giving of rebates or the sharing of 
commissioners, Section 143 making him 
primarily the agent of the insured and 
so on. He said that the broker’s 
knowledge of and ability to apply this 
law may be presumed to regulate his 
conduct. By presenting to him a hy- 
pothetical situation some approxima- 
tion of his reactions under an actual 
situation may be had. 

The department has therefore pre- 
pared for the guidance of applicants a 
pamphlet containing a reprint of those 
sections of the Insurance Law with 
which every broker should be thor- 
oughly familiar and distributes it to 
each applicant after his application has 
been finally filed. Part II of the ex- 
amination is largely made up of ques- 
tions based on this law and practices 
growing out of it, together with ques- 
tions designed to find out the appli- 
cant’s own conception of the duties and 
responsibilities of a broker. 


How Unethical Attitude 
May Disqualify Applicant 

Out of the total number of brokers 
licensed annually, Mr. Van Schaick 
pointed out, a comparatively small per- 
centage conduct themselves in a man- 
ner deemed to be untrustworthy within 
the meaning of the Insurance Law. 
This same small percentage is found 
in the examination results, which show 
that but eight per cent fail because 
they fail Part II. 

A minimum mark of seventy per 
cent on each Part has been arbitrarily 
set as the passing mark on the exami- 
nation. The extent to which the an- 
swering of a Part II question in such 
a way as to disclose an absolutely un- 
ethical attitude should disqualify an 
applicant is a debatable issue. For in- 
stance, a question may seek to deter- 
mine an applicant’s reaction if an 
assured requested his assistance in set- 
tling a fire loss and offered to pay a 
commission. If the applicant replies 
in such a manner as to indicate that he 
is familiar with 138-a of the Insurance 
Law prohibiting the acceptance of com- 
mission by a broker under such circum- 
stances but states that he would never- 
theless perform the service and accept 
a fee, the future conduct of that ap- 
plicant becomes in some measure pre- 
dictable. The following is such an an- 
swer from an applicant’s paper: 

“While I could accept whatever the 
assured cared to give me for services 
rendered, a definite commission ar- 
rangement based on the _ settlement 


would probably be in conflict with the 
insurance provisions regarding ‘Public 
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Fire Adjusters.’ I would prefer to do- 
nate my services and let the assured 


compensate me in any way he saw fit.” | 


Such an answer is not only rated 
zero but even if the applicant gets a 
total of 70 per cent on the entire ex- 


amination he is refused a license as | 


untrustworthy under the following rule 
made by the present Superintendent of 
Insurance: 


“It does not necessarily follow that 
a passing mark of 70 per cent on writ- 
ten examinations for brokers and agent 
means that a certificate of authority 
should issue. If the answer to any 


examination or application or informa- 
tion generally indicates untrustworthi- 
ness the certificate of authority is to 
be denied regardless of a general pass- 
ing mark.” 

Furthermore to help meet this situ- 
ation and applicable in less serious 
cases another remedy has been devised. 
Since May, 1933, the department has 
been directing a personal letter to each 
applicant reaching the minimum mark 
of 70 per cent but answering incor- 
rectly certain fundamental questions. 
This letter calls attention to his error 
and has enclosed with it a slip copy of 
the law applicable to the situation. 
These letters have been favorably re- 
ceived by applicants who have passed 
the examination, and there is no doubt 
that some violations of the law and 
some unethical practices in the field 
have been thereby forestalled. 





The Undesirable Are 
Eliminated at Outset 


In conclusion, Mr. Van Schaick said: 
“When one considers that the superin- 
tendent of insurance is required to cer- 
tify to the general public that a large 
number of persons have been found 
competent and trustworthy to act as 
brokers or agents—that they are each 
and severally qualified to handle fire 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, au- 
tomobile, burglary and theft and other 
miscellaneous casualty lines—it is mani- 
fest that his is a large responsibility. 
The written examination is indisputably 
an aid in exercising that responsibility. 
It can scarcely be questioned that over 
a period of years the written examina- 
tion will play a cumulative part in rais- 
ing the level of the brokerage profes- 
sion by allowing no one to enter who 
does not possess some acquaintance 
with the minimum essentials of the 
trade. At the outset those who would 
make no serious effort to achieve com- 
petency are eliminated. Those who un- 


dertake their new adventure seriously | 
have an added stimulus to become im- | 
paragraphs.—W. W. 


mediately proficient.” 








SMOKE 


N acquaintance frequently tells me 
about his old school-master and 

how he often warned his pupils against 
what he called the “newspaper habit.” 


| Not, of course, because newspapers do 


not have their proper place in a man’s 
life, but because they tend to divorce 
a man from habits of thoroughness in 


| the accumulation of really valuable 


knowledge. Like the dictionary, he 


: ; ; dryly remarks, they change the subject 
question or questions on the written | wy ‘ y a ’ 


too often. 


+ + s 


CONFIRMED newspaper reader 

becomes a headline reader and it 
goes without saying that a man cannot 
become a trained thinker if his mental 
habit is to jump from one subject to 
another. And as with reading, so with 
writing. Almost without exception 
young men who think about writing as 
a career want to become column writers. 
Columnists have multiplied by the 
hundredfold in the past fifteen or 
twenty years. All the larger papers 
are peppered with columns, but look- 
ing them over carefully we find that 
their writers are not really columnists 
but merely paragraphers. 


* * * 


MAN who writes a column on one 
subject must do at least a little 
thinking (some few of them can do 
valuable thinking through an entire 
column), but the men who can do it 
are few and far between. We do not 
hesitate to say that a man who reads 
two whole columns on only two subjects 
will gain more knowledge than one who 
reads a dozen columns almost entirely 
devoted to paragraphs on fifteen or 
twenty topics. 
2K te = 
F I were teaching a school of young- 
sters to become columnists I would 
train them to use only one subject to 
a column. That method would stimu- 
late their thinking and train them to 
marshal all the facts they know or can 
find out about their topics. Habit must 
be mental as well as physical. Good 
physical habits are very valuable. And 
so, perforce, are good mental habits— 
especially for a writer. The para- 
grapher, forever hopping from one idea 
to another, may entertain, but not help 
his readers to increase their under- 
standing of any one subject. 


* * *x 


ND, to defeat our own argument, 
there are, of course, folk who like 
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Select Winning Cities in 
Prevention Week Contest 


Atlanta, Ga., achieved first ranking 
for its Fire Prevention Week activities 
in competition with 334 other cities 
throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to the report of the judges which 
has just been issued. The number of 
cities entering the competition this year 
was 115 greater than in any other year, 
it was announced. 

The committee of judges consisted of 
William H. Koop, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Harold L. Miner, president of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and John J. Towey, president of the 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. 

The three leading cities in the com- 
petition are in order of rank as follows: 
First, Atlanta, Ga.; second, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo.; third, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Cities which had a grade of merit of 
90 per cent or over are as follows: 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, Newark, Indianapolis, Jer- 
sey City, Providence, Wichita, Kan.; 
Berkeley, Cal.; Lakewood, Ohio; Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; Prescott, Ariz.; and Col- 
fax, Wash. 


$300,000 Under U & O Sought 
by Birmingham Dept. Store 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 17 Suits 
seeking to collect use and occupancy 
insurance of $300,000 from 28 compa- 
nies were filed in circuit court here 
Dec. 15, by Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
department store operators, whose store 
burned March 10, 1934. The concern 
after a few weeks’ interruption began 
business again in a temporary location. 
The length of time the use and occu- 
pancy should apply and other factors 
are said to be involved in the litiga- 
tion. The company has asked bids for 
the replacement of the burned building. 

Companies sued and amounts asked 
are: Merchants Fire Assurance Corp., 
$10,000; Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., 
Ltd., $19,200; New Brunswick, $9,- 
450; Birmingham Fire, $13,700; Wash- 
ington Assurance Corp., $9,650; Law 
Union & Rock Ins. Co., $22,400; North 
British & Mercantile, $9,600; World 
Fire & Marine, $10,000; Globe & Re- 
public, $9,600; Niagara F. & M., $1,- 
770; Maryland Ins. Co., $6,000; North- 
ern Ins. Co., $12,300; American Cen- 
tral, $20,480; Commercial Union Fire, 
$9,600; Union Assurance Society, $28,- 
800; Sentinel Fire Ins. Co., $6,000; 
Agricultural, $16,000, The Automobile, 





$20,800 and $6,450 each for New Jersey 
Insurance Co., Virginia Fire & Marine, 
Baltimore-American, Home F. & M., 
American Eagle Fire, Pacific F. & M., 
London Assurance Corp., London & 
Lancashire, Queen Ins. Co. and Citizens 
Union. 


N. Y. Exchange Revises 
Rates and Privileges 


At its monthly meeting in New York 
last week, the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange revised a number of 
its rules affecting rates on certain types 
of risks and privileges permitted in 
connection with other types of risks. 
Upon recommendation of the executive 
committee, the members also elected 
Frank J. Donovan, who has been secre- 
tary to the manager, to be assistant to 
the manager. Changes effected at the 
meeting were announced as follows: 


“Changes were made in rates and 
rules permitting the use of the work 
and materials clause on risks subject 
to general minimums; an amended 
work and materials clause was adopted 
for both specifically rated and mini- 
mum rated risks; changes were made 
in rates and rules permitting blanket- 
ing of automobiles with other subjects 
of insurance; discontinuing charges for 
not more than six private passenger 
automobiles in risks subject to general 
minimums, and permitting more than 
one quart of gasoline in risks subject 
to general minimums without specific 
rating. Also changes in the pier 
schedule providing for increased allow- 
ances or approved monorail nozzles 
and equiment; also revisions of rating 
methods for automobile garages result- 
ing in reductions in rates on both fire- 
proof and non-fireproof risks of the 
class.” 


Missouri Agents Confer With 
O'Malley on Proposed Code 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17—A special 
committee of the Missouri Association 
of insurance agents conferred with 
State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmett O’Malley and Powell B. Mc- 
Haney, attorney for the Insurance De- 
partment, at Jefferson City on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 19, on the tentative draft 
of the proposed Insurance Code for 
Missouri that has been prepared by 
McHaney on instructions from O’Mal- 
ley. Copies of the tentative draft 
have been furnished to various com- 
pany officials, heads of various fire, life 
and casualty insurance organizations 
and prominent agents with the view of 
obtaining their reaction to the pro- 
posed new regulations for the insurance 
business before the act is finally sub- 
mitted to the next Missouri General 
Assembly when it convenes Jan. 7. 


Dana Pierce, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Head, Dies 


Dana Pierce, president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago, died 
Tuesday morning at the Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, where he had been stay- 
ing for the past few weeks for the bene- 
fit of his health. He had undergone a 
serious operation for an intestinal dis- 
order on Oct. 2 at a hospital in High- 
land Park, Ill., and had been conva- 
lescing favorably during his stay in At- 
lantic City, until Monday when he 
suffered great pain. 

Mrs. Pierce, who was with her hus- 
band at the time of his death, left At- 
lantic City with the body Tuesday night 
for Highland Park, Ill., where the 
burial will be held on Friday afternoon 
from the family residence, 1215 Wade 
Street. 

Mr. Pierce was born in Claremont, 
N. H., April 11, 1871, and was a grad- 
uate from Amherst College in 1892. 
Following his graduation, he was an in- 
structor at the Hotchkiss School in 
Lakeville, Conn., until 1899, when he 
spent a year at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore, Md., as graduate 
student in physics and mathematics, 
and then joined the instructing staff of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

In March, 1906, Mr. Pierce was 
selected to take charge of the electrical 
department of the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories. He was located for six years 
in Chicago, but in 1912 moved to New 
York to establish the testing station 
there, while maintaining direction of 
the electrical work at Chicago as well. 
He was appointed vice-president of the 
laboratories in 1916. 

W. H. Merrill, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
died in 1923 and the directors elected 
Mr. Pierce to succeed him. He moved 
to Chicago in November of that year. 
Some years later he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Fire Protection 
Association, in which he had _ been 
prominent in connection with electrical 
work. A few years ago he was selected 
chairman of the electrical committee 
of the N.F.P.A. 


Wentworth Named to Federal 


Housing Advisory Council 


Franklin H. Wentworth of Boston, 
managing director of the National Fire 
Protection Association, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Hous- 
ing Advisory Council by James A. 
Moffett, F.H.A. Administrator. 
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New Amsterdam Casualty 
Plans Capital Changes 


Meeting of Stockholders Called 
to Vote on Transfer of $1 ,500,- 
000 to Surplus and Reserves 


A special meeting of stockholders of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany has been called to vote upon the 
recommendation of the company’s di- 
rectors that $1,500,000 be transferred 
from capital account to surplus and 
reserves by reducing the par value of 
the shares from $5 to $2 each. The 
special meeting will be held on Friday, 
Dec. 28. J. Arthur Nelson, President 
of the company, explains the purpose of 
the change in the following letter sent 
to stockholders this week: 

“Enclosed is formal notice of a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders for the 
purpose of transferring $1,500,000 from 
our capital account to surplus and re- 
serves, by reducing the par value of 
the 500,000 outstanding shares to $2 
per share, making our capital $1,000,- 
000. The change in par value does not 
affect your proportionate ownership in 
the company. 

“The laws of the State of New York 
provide that an insurance company 
may not invest more than one-half of 
its ‘surplus funds’ in stocks of other 
insurance companies. Our investment 
of approximate book value of $1,500,- 
000 in stock of the United States Cas- 
ualty Co. makes it necessary for us to 
increase our surplus. 

“We shall also set up a reserve for 
depreciation from our book value of 
$6,584,000 of our New York office build- 
ing. Our income on book value is 
about 3 per cent net, which is very 
good in view of the fact that a large 
part of the building was not ready for 
occupancy until 1932, since which time 
opportunities for acquiring tenants 
have not been favorable. Inquiries for 
office space in New York are increas- 
ing, and the present prospects are for 
a better income from the property in 
1935 than we have had in 1934. 

“The business of both the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Co. and of the 
United States Casualty Co. has been 
quite satisfactory during 1934, the in- 
curred losses having been a material- 
ly lower percentage than during the 
previous few years. While it is not 
practicable to definitely state the 
year’s results, it appears at this time 
that both companies will make a profit 
by their 1934 operations. 

“We had hoped to pay a dividend 
during the autumn, but we now feel 
that consideration of dividends should 
be deferred until a later date. The 
current market price of our stock does 
not represent what we believe to be its 
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‘good-will’ value, without taking into 
account our capital, surplus and re- 
serves. Officers and employees of the 
company have been increasing their 
investment in the company’s stock. 

“During the depression we suffered 
considerably less than many other 
companies transacting lines of business 
similar to ours. Our principal losses 
grew out of the banking panic, which 
is now a thing of the past. The re- 
sults attained during 1934 show every 
evidence that our business is again 
running normally. The outlook for the 
immediate future is a continuance of 
the favorable results of 1934. 

“The proposed changes in our capi- 
tal structure are approved by our 
board of directors, and we trust you 
will signify your arproval by promovtly 
signing and returning your proxy.” 





Michigan Comp. Bureau 


Includes All Carriers 
LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 17—All car- 
riers writing workmen’s compensation 
in Michigan are now members of the 
rating bureau established by the Na- 
tional Compensation Council for this 
state, it was announced early this week. 
The Michigan branch of the council, 
under the managership of Arthur S. 
Cowlin, former manager at Detroit for 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, is now well estab- 
lished and has done much work toward 
stabilizing rates. Numerous discrepan- 
cies in rates have been discovered, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the depart- 
ment, although the variations have been 
no more frequent than could be expected 
under unregulated conditions anywhere. 


The Travelers Companies 
Declare Regular Dividends 


Directors of the Travelers Insurance 
Company have declared a dividend of 
$4 a share, payable Dec. 31 to stock- 
holders of record as of Dec. 17. 

The Travelers Indemnity Company 
voted a dividend of $16 a share and 
the Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
voted a dividend of $4 a share. 


The Travelers’ Appointment 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
has announced the appointment of 
James A. Burbank, formerly with R. 
H. Macy & Co., New York and later 
with Mabrand Products, Inc., to be 
superintendent of the engineering and 
inspection division of the Travelers 
companies. Mr. Burbank was gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1916. 


Revise O.L.& T. Rates 
for Greater New York 


New Schedule Reflects Contin- 
uation of Unfavorable Trend in 
Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn 


A revised schedule of rates for Pub- 
lie Liability insurance affecting apart- 
ments, tenements, boarding or rooming 
houses in greater New York, effective 
Dec. 17, has been approved by the In- 
surance Department of the State of 
New York in behalf of the insurance 
carriers who are members or service 
subscribers of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau. 

In a statement accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the revised schedule, 
the National Bureau said: “Rates for 
this class of business were last revised 
a year ago, and the changes effective 
today reflect a continuation of the un- 
favorable trend in the loss costs recog- 
nized at that time. Elements contribut- 
ing to this trend are: the increased 
claim-mindedness of the public, the 
over-liberality of jurors, and the fact 
that depressed real estate and rent 
values have led some owners to neglect 
keeping properities in good repair and, 
therefore, in a relatively safe condition. 

“The developed experience indicates 
that the trend of loss costs has not 
been uniform in all five Boroughs. It 
has developed adversely only in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Brooklyn with the 
result that the level of rates for these 
three Boroughs will be increased. 

“In the Borough of Queens, no 
changes have been made in the rates 
in force during the past year. In the 
Borough of Richmond, the experience 
has been favorable and a general reduc- 
tion in rates has been made. 

“It is emphasized that the rate in- 
creases made are not uniform in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, but vary 
according to the actual experience for 
each Borough. Neither are the changes 
uniform from territory to territory nor 
from classification to classification 
within each Borough because conditions 
in different sections of the city vary 
materially and are reflected in the ex- 
perience on the basis of which rates are 
established. This year the experience of 
each Borough has been separately re- 
viewed. 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Writes Large Contract Bond 


The tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany on December 11 signed, as surety 
for the Frederick Snare Corporation of 
New York, a performance bond for the 
$6,305,773 contract awarded by the 
United States Government for the con- 
struction of the so-called Tygart Dam, 
which is to be built about two miles 
south of Grafton, West Virginia. 

This contract, one of the largest let 
in the East in recent years, is for a 
dam on the Tygart River, the principal 
purpose of which is to hold back a large 
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volume of flood water, thereby improv- 
ing navigation and decreasing to a 
certain extent the likelihood of disas- 
trous freshets in the Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers. 

The bond was written in a limited 
co-surety form, many of the leading 
surety companies participating. 

The Frederick Snare Corporation has 
for years handled large contracts 
throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries, particularly in South 
and Central America. The Rip Van 
Winkle Bridge over the Hudson River 
at Catskill, New York, which is now 
nearing completion, is one of their jobs. 
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New York Casualty Company 


Organized 1890 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


To every insurance man 
and woman in the country 
we extend our heartiest 
Christmas Greetings 


and our best wishes for a 


Gappu New Year 
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Burns Reports Marked 
Improvement in South 

A business revival is under way 
throughout the South, with money plen- 
tiful and spending liberal, according to 
F. Highlands Burns, chairman of the 
board of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, returning from a month’s tour 
of Maryland agencies. 

“Everywhere there is a feeling of 
optimism and encouragement,” said Mr. 
Burns. “With a few exceptions, the 
general opinion is that the tide has 
turned definitely, and that a firm foun- 
dation for prosperity has been estab- 
lished in the South. 

“Farmers particularly have been 
benefited. They have more real dollars 
in their possession than they have had 
for many years. They are getting good 
prices for their products and have re- 
ceived millions for limiting their acre- 
age. 

“Tobacco, cotton, sugar, rice, hay, oil, 
and other commodities are enjoying a 
good seller’s market. 

“Nearly all businesses in the South 
have felt the effects of the increased 
circulation of money. 

“From my talks with our agents and 
other men who are leaders in various 
fields in the South, I gathered that 
there is confidence in the permanence 
of the present upturn. Six months ago 
there was artificiality in the sentiment. 
Today, it is different. They think there 
is a natural basis for return to reason- 
able prosperity. 

“In our own business this feeling is 
reflected in increased premium volume 
in practically all our offices. Collections 
are very much better. The outlook is 
gratifying. In Charlotte, N. C., for 
illustration, we are more than 55 per 
cent ahead of last year.” 


Maryland Casualty Moves 
Its Oklahoma Office 

To improve service to agents and 
policyholders throughout Oklahoma, the 
office of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany at Tulsa has been transferred to 
Oklahoma City, the state capital, effec- 
tive Dec. 15. 

The new office is located on the sec- 
ond floor of the Ramsey Tower, under 
the management of Roy Van Wagenen, 
former resident manager of the Tulsa 
office, with A. W. Douthat, former man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City service 
office, as assistant resident manager. 
Louis W. Hall, formerly manager, lia- 


bility department, Tulsa, will remain in 
that city as special representative. 
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Surety Association 
in Regular Meeting 

The Surety Association of America 
held its annual meeting in New York 
last week, electing new executive com- 
mittee members and adopting a number 
of new forms. 

A mandatory standard form of re- 
turn of securities for bond use in Cali- 
fornia was adopted as was another 
optional form for use in certain other 
states. The revised reinsurance agree- 
ment which has been in the works for 
some time came up for discussion. The 
sub-committee which had been handling 
the matter submitted a draft, and the 
chairman of that committee was asked 
to write to member companies and 
point out the salient differences be- 
tween it and the present agreement. 
The subject will eventually come back 
to the sub-committee and the executive 
committee of the Association for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Members of the executive committee 
who were to be retired this year were 
all reelected to another two-year term. 
They are the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., American Surety Co., Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co., and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. Other 
members of the executive committee 
are the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York, the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co., and the Maryland Casualty 
Co. 


Baltimore Claim Adjusters 
Organize Protective Group 

Baltimore, Dec. 15—With the detec- 
tion of fraudulent and unethical actions 
for damages one of their avowed ob- 
jectives, claim adjusters of Baltimore 
have formed the Baltimore Claims 
Men’s Association. Immediately after 
adopting by-laws presented by a com- 
mittee headed by Arthur G. Kahl, of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, the 
group elected Mr. Kahl president of the 
new association. Other officers elected 
were John H. Fringer, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Russell D. Jones, secretary, and 
Joseph T. Hill, treasurer. 


J. H. Phillips Joins Staff 
of the Employers Mutuals 

John H. Phillips, secretary-actuary 
of the Minnesota Compensation Insur- 
ance Board since May, 1927, has ten- 
dered his resignation to Governor Olson 
to become effective Dec. 31, 1934, and 
on Jan. 1, 1935, will join the executive 
staff of the Employers Mutuals at 
Wausau, Wis. He will have supervi- 
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sion of statistical and actuarial work 
for which his knowledge and long ex- 
perience have well qualified him. 


Fire and Casualty Unpaid 
Earned Premiums Lower 

The Central Bureau records further 
decreases in unpaid earned premiums 
during July in its report for that 
month just sent to Charles E. Ryan, 
chief of the Fire’ Bureau of the New 
York State Insurance Department by 
Manager Charles Stulz. 

Casualty company entries totaled 
5,303, a decrease of 1,662 from the total 
in July, 1933, and unpaid earned casu- 
alty premiums in July were $101,144, a 
decrease of $38,277 from the total for 
the same month in 1933. Fire items 
totaled 8,460, a reduction of 1,907, and 
unpaid earned fire premiums were 
$28,403, a reduction of $20,163 from 
the amount reported for the same 
month last year. Total fire and casu- 
alty items reported for the first seven 
months are 13,763, a decrease of 3,569 
from the total for the same period last 
year. 
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Guests of the Benjamin Franklin are 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
wants quickly gratified — unconscious 
of the “back stage” effort involved. 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 
be as unobtrusive as it is complete— 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. . . Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 
and uncommonly reasonable rates. 
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Single Rooms 


1200 Outside from $350 





ooms 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 
Boths from $500 


BEnJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 





Casualty and Surety Club's 
Annual Christmas Party 


There have been a good many Christ- 
mas parties staged by the Casualty and 
Surety Club of New York in past 
years but the affair staged at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Thursday, December 
13, came close to eclipsing them all in 
point of attendance and fun. More 
than 400 persons, including a generous 
quota of company executives, attended 
the dinner and remained to enjoy the 
entertainment and renew acquaintance- 
ships. The meeting, as usual, was un- 
encumbered by speeches or any of other 
business routine. The new officers, as 
proposed by the nominating committee 
were elected, in one fell swoop, by ac- 
clamation. They are: 

President, John A. Griffin, Fidelity 
& Deposit Company; first vice-presi- 
dent, Wallace Falvey, Massachusetts 
Bonding; second vice-president, M. L. 
Jenks, American Surety, and secretary- 
treasurer, William A. Bullock, Fidelity 
& Deposit. New members of the execu- 
tive committee are: John Grady, 
General Accident; E. B. Southworth, 
Jr., Aetna Casualty; H. P. Hall, Cen- 
tury Indemnity; Harry A. Kearney, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, and 
Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty, 
retiring president of the Club. 


Michels Appointed by 
Maryland on Coast 


Theodore W. Michels has pveen ap- 
pointed resident manager at Los 
Angeles for the Maryland Casualty 
Company, effective Jan. 2, 1935, to suc- 
ceed Melvin E. Graham, resigned, it 
was announced by H. E. McClellan, 
resident vice-president of the company 
at San Francisco. Mr. Michels avill be 
transferred to the Southern California 
position from the company’s Northern 
California office, where he was under- 
writer for several years and for the 
past seven years special agent in the 
Sacramento Valley territory with head- 
quarters at Sacramento. 





Insurance Federation Annual 
Meeting in New York Jan. 10 


The Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
on Jan. 10 at 2.35 p.m. A meeting of 
the officers and board of directors, and 
the advisory committee has been called 
for 3.30 p.m. Committee reports and 
election of officers will comprise the 
principal business of the meeting. 
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Aviation Insurance 
Prospects Looking Up 


In The Spectator of Nov. 1 there 
appeared some extensive comments by 
a staff writer on the future possibili- 
ties of aviation insurance in this coun- 
try. Therein was recounted a brief 
resume of aviation insurance experi- 
ence in this country, beginning with the 
early days of civil aviation when the 
market seemed to offer great promise 
for insurance profit and many of the 
companies rushed into the business. In 
many instances the underwriting was 
undertaken without sufficient knowl- 
edge and preparation with the result 
that when the post-war aviation boom 
began to subside losses began to show 
up heavily and enthusiasm in insurance 
circles for the new coverage sharply 
waned. 

Later, it was recalled, aviation began 
to pick up tremendously shortly before 
the 1929 collapse, a numer of individ- 
uals took up flying and schools of in- 


struction sprang up throughout the 
country. The demand for aviation in- 


surance was quickened and there was a 
renewal of interest among insurance 
companies, many of which became affili- 
ated with aviation insurance pools. But 
this spark, likewise, sputtered out at 
the advent of the depression. 

Aviation insurance, said The Spec- 
tator writer, is now entering a third 
era, one in which the prospects for 
success appear more permanent due to 
the scientific attitude on the part of 
both aviation interest and insurance 
underwriters. 

These prophecies have since been in- 
dorsed by commentators whose position 
in the aviation industry is authorita- 
tive. In recent issues the agency pub- 
lications of both the Maryland Casualty 
Company and the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company have contained ar- 
ticles on the future of aviation insur- 
ance. In the first instance the article 
was authored by the famous Col. Eddie 
Rickenbacker. The comments in the 
Aetnaizer were quoted from a speech 
before the Aetna’s Training School by 
W. L. Jack Nelson, chief underwriter 
of the United States Aviation Under- 
writers. 


Col. Eddie Rickenbacker 


Comments on Future 

In the Marylander Col. Rickenbacker 
wrote: 

A passenger stepped from a trans- 
continental ship at the Newark airport 
a few days ago. He had just flown in 
on one of the deluxe air sleepers from 
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Los Angeles. As he crossed to a wait- 
ing automobile to be driven to his hotel 
he remarked to a fellow passenger: 

“Well, we’re starting now the haz- 
ardous part of our trip.” 

Do you wonder that I smile when 
some of my friends tell me I’m “living 
on borrowed time”? 

Commercial aviation—the established 
airline—as we know it today in the 
United States is, in my opinion, the 
safest transportation in the world. 
Compare, for instance, the hazards of 
an over-night trip across the continent 
to those encountered in the same trip 
by rail or motor requiring four days 
or more. 

The average man can’t conceive the 
tremendous strides made in air travel 
even in the last three years. Consider 
some of them. Today the “fast” ships 
that did 100 or 120 miles an hour are 
obsolete. Two hundred miles an hour 
is the speed of the modern TWA 
Douglas luxury airliner. Transporta- 
tion-wise, new passenger planes have 
reduced the United States to a nation 
the size of Texas. 


Automatic Flying 
Major Improvement 

New supercharged motors lift heavy 
transport planes at the rate of 1500 
feet a minute to an elevation of from 
eight to twelve thousand feet where, 
above the clouds and storms that hover 
close to earth, they can fly with less 
air resistance. These motors, in fact, 
are built to attain maximum efficiency 
at 12,000 feet. 

Radiobeams' and 
keep the planes on a 
course. Increased _ safety 
range from automatic devices to the 
human factor. The supercharged mo- 
tors I referred to above make possible 
flying far above storms and fog—in- 
stead of hugging a low ceiling close to 
ground. 

Another very recent improvement is 
the brake that slows a ship in the air 
for landing. The faster and heavier a 
ship, the faster her landing speed and 
the longer she requires to sit down— 
ordinarily. Now brakes have been de- 
vised and proven which permit these 
big 200 mile-an-hour planes to land at 
less than 60 miles an hour and in one- 
third the space formerly required. 

Weather reporting by radio, through 
the United States Government, has at- 
tained such perfection that a ship be- 
fore leaving the Pacific Coast knows 
with reasonable certainty precisely 
what weather—when and where—will 


automatic pilots 
straight level 
measures 


be encountered when it is landing on 
the Atlantic Coast. 


A Victorious Race 
With the Weather 

Last February several of us flying 
from California to New York were ad- 
vised to make an earlier start than had 
been planned in order to avoid being 
pocketed by two storms that 
were predicted to meet in the East sev- 
eral hours later. Calculating the speed 
of our ship against the weather reports, 
we found we should arrive in Newark 
twenty minutes ahead of the 
Climbing to more than 19,000 feet, we 
sped up and reached Newark well in 
advance of our schedule. I waited to 
check on the accuracy of our advance 
weather reports. The storms met and 
broke at Newark within two minutes 
of the time that had been predicted 
fifteen hours before. 

Engines are being built today that 
are highly dependable, aside from their 
tremendous power. Consider the motor 
endurance tests imposed in recent prize 
flights—and compare them with the 
longest flights in regular United States 
air lanes: 2,600 miles coast to coast 
with several landings at intermediate 
airports. 

Our transport pilots today are a won- 
derful group of men, self-disciplined. 
constantly being schooled to keep pace 
with the changes that are improving 
aviation, flying with the knowledge that 
safety is uppermost. The time is long 
past when pilots operated on the prin- 
ciple that they “must go through.” 

I look for relatively the same im- 
provement in the next three years as 
has marked the last three—still greater 
safety with new devices that will be 
developed; speeds well over 250 miles 
an hour; ships more economical to 
operate; further improvements in mo- 
tors, weather predictions, radio utiliza- 
tion and operating personnel. 

America, with more transport flying 
today than all the rest of the world 
put together, is going to forge ahead 
to achievements in safe commercial 
aviation that only five years ago were 
undreamed of. 


severe 


storm. 


Insurance Contribution 
to Flying Progress 


What part has insurance played in 
the development of aviation? What, as 
a matter of fact, has it not contributed 
to every phase of business activity? 

In a word, insurance has provided 
the financial guarantees without which 
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capital would have been attracted with 
the utmost difficulty—if at all—to the 
aviation industry. The big insurance 
companies—casualty and _ fire—which 
pooled resources far in excess of a hun- 
dred million dollars not only protected 
the industry against financial hazards 
but by their very attitude encouraged 
business and technical men to devote 
themselves more intensely than ever 
to the establishment of a literal honey- 
comb of air lines from one border of 
the United States to the other. 

Insurance, too, has served other pur- 
poses. Underwriters are vitally inter- 
ested in increased safety. It means 
better risks, whether in aviation or in 
a machine shop. The steps casualty 
and fire companies have taken have 
helped improve flying. Both by educa- 
tion and by constructive work along 
development lines they have encour- 
aged safe flying. The force of their 
efforts probably has been felt more 
fully in the field of pilots flying indi- 
vidually owned planes—whether for 
commercial purposes, for personal busi- 
ness trips or pleasure jaunts. 





Agent's Possibilities 
in Aviation Premiums 


In this side of aviation, perhaps, lies 
the interest of the average insurance 
agent. Because individual flying is go- 
ing to grow rapidly as aviation becomes 
safer and more nearly fool-proof. Small 
ships, at moderate initial cost, suscepti- 
ble of operation as economically as an 
automobile, are just around the corner, 
if not actually here. Roosevelt Field, 
for instance, in the last sixteen months 
has graduated pilots at a rate more 
rapid than in any period of its history. 
In the very near future insurance men 
all over the country will discover this 
a fertile field for their sales talents. 

It is significant that numbered among 
the men in aviation insurance are some 
of the outstanding fliers of the coun- 
try. Reed Chambers, manager of your 
Aviation Underwriting Department. 
went through the entire war as a com- 
bat pilot, emerged with American, 
Sritish and French medals—including 
the D.S.C. with three oak clusters—for 
his courageous conduct, and has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation in this 


country since 1919. 

With the brains of far-sighted busi- 
ness men and practical fliers behind 
aviation insurance, there is no ques- 
tion that flying and insurance will go 
hand in hand to a point which, if we 
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attempted today to visualize it, would | 
throw most of us into a mental tail- 
spin. 


W..L. Jack Nelson on 
Aviation Opportunities 


Speaking before the class which re- 
cently completed the A®tna Casualty | 
and Surety Sales Course, W. L. Jack | 
Nelson, Chief Underwriter of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
outlined some of the high-lights of Avi- 
ation insurance and expressed the belief 
that this branch of the insurance busi- 
ness will experience wide growth. 

“Real interest in aviation was first 
aroused by Lindbergh’s epic flight 
across the Atlantic,” said Mr. Nelson. 
“Insurance on aircraft was first writ- 
ten in 1919, and the first companies to 
engage in underwriting this business 
were English companies. American 
companies began writing Aviation in- 
surance in 1920, but due to the lack of 
business and heavy losses all except 
one company in the country had dis- 
continued writing the coverage by 1928. 
It was in this same year that the 
U.S.A.I.G. was organized, membership 
in which includes a number of the lead- 
ing casualty and fire insurance compa- 
nies. It was felt that the pool idea was 
essential to the successful underwriting 
of this business because of the lack of 
experience available upon which to base 
rates and because the pooling of the re- 
sources of the various member-compa- 
nies of the group would better enable 
the companies to meet the large losses 
which were expected.” 

The U.S.A.I.G. is composed of two 
separate and distinct groups writing 
aviation insurance, pointed out Mr. 
Nelson. The casualty companies form 
one group which writes the liability 
coverage, while the fire companies form 
another group which writes the physi- 
cal damage coverage. Thus the 
U.S.A.1.G. has facilities for writing all 
forms of Aviation insurance. Practi- 
cally every form of insurance protec- | 
tion needed in the ownership and oper- 
ation of aircraft can be provided, with 
the exception of mysterious disappear- 
ance of the aircraft, which is not writ- 
ten. Among these are physical damage 
to the plane, public liability for injuries 
to passengers, liability for property 
damage, perils of the air, personal acci- | 
dent for pilots and all those who fly. 

Aircraft insurance is more salable | 
today than it has been in the past, and 
Mr. Nelson believes that the future of 
aviation holds forth many possibilities 
for insurance producers. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dicx JoHNsToN 


RITING a Christmas column is 
W it as easy as might be imagined. 
Suppose, for instance, someone told you 
to sit down and write 400 words about 
Christmas. Where would you begin? 
First, one would strive to fix in his 
mind the significance of the day. After 
brushing aside the confusing customs 
of modern observance, one would, if 
he has had any religious education, 
recall the familiar scene in Bethlehem 
at the birthplace of the Christ child. 
Little by little he would recall the cir- 
cumstances which he associates with 
that occasion. Perhaps he would hum 
snatches of songs learned in his child- 
hood, thus piecing together such frag- 
mentary details as the manger, the 
bright star in the East and the three 
wise men. 
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HE spirit of modern observance is 

typified in the lines of advice writ- 
ten long ago by Thomas Tusser in The 
Farmers Daily Diet: “At Christmas 
play, and make good cheer, for Christ- 
mas comes but once a year.” It is an 
infectious spirit of peace and good will 
and exerts a profound influence upon 
all lives. Amid busy scenes of prepa- 
ration everywhere people are kindlier 
and more cheerful because of Christ- 
mas. Gay calls of greeting fill the 
air and melodic carols are reverently 
sung. Many a Scrooge is made con- 
scious of the power in him to make 
hearts happier and wishes wistfully 
that he could do more. Small children 
look on the flurry about them with 
wide-eyed wonder, some of them com- 
prehending for the first time the phe- 
nomenon of universal happiness, and 
go to bed on the eve of the great day 
with excited anticipation. 
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HAT do these children antici- 

pate? Santa Claus, of course. 
Heralded by popular song and parental 
admonition, it is the coming of that 
rotund personage with his bag of toys 
and presents which personifies Christ- 
mas to the youthful mind. The giving 
and receiving of gifts is an important 
manifestation of Christmas cheer. To 
old and young alike Christmas is a 
joyous occasion, and one who would 
write a column about it could do little 
more than wish that the prevailing 
spirit might continue the year around. 
Then, to all his readers, he would wish 
a merry, merry Christmas. 











NEW DEVELOPMENT 
Brings Openings For New 


Pan-American Managers 


Plans for more intensive development of certain sec- 
tions of this Company’s domestic territory in 1934 have 
created a number of desirable openings for district man- 
agers. Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia and Tennessee are among 
States where new managers will be appointed. 


The Pan-American’s contract for managers is especi- 
ally advantageous. Its rates and policies meet competi- 


tion and its sales aids are real ones. 
For agency information address 
TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, EDWARD G. SIMMONS, 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 














Leads for Leaders 


Fidelity’s successful lead service has been in opera- 
tion for eighteen years. It has produced nearly half 
a million first class sales leads. 


From these leads $218,671,153 of direct business 
has been written. This does not include the millions 
of dollars of business resulting indirectly or subse- 
quent to the initial sale. 


Fidelity agents rightly prize a plan which over 
eighteen years has brought interested inquiries 
from 18.7°¢ of the people it has contacted. 


| [ IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presadent 





The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 

















GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


POLICY LABELS atxkinos 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 





AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Sliver Metal Debossed—1M-$7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 























The London & Laneashire 


Group 


Under conservative man- 
agement and offering uni- 
form and dependable insur- 
ance service with highest 


security at all times. 


Eastern Dept., Hartford, Conn. 




















FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING - 4°¥ 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 























OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 



































THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


1934 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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